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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND.—New Featurn.—A 
Seature of some interest will appear in the Spectator, and be continued, either weekly 
or at short intervals. giving an Account of the Great Governing Families of Englund 
ia Relstion to their Influence on Political Affairs. The introductory one of the Series 
was issued last week, accompanied by a Map of Great Britain. showing, County by 
County. the yreat Landed Proprictors therein residing, or owning large blocks of 
territory, forming an Index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics in 
the Is'and. The account af the Percies of Northumberland appears To-day. Ofice,1 
Wellington street, Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town and 


~sCNEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ones 
ORTH and South are once more face to face at Gettysburg. 
General Meade, immediately on his appointment to the 
command-in-chief, led his army across the Potomac, and started 
to intercept General Lee, who, with 80,000 men, was advane- 
ing on Gettysburg. The battle began by an attack on 
Meade’s advance-guard, commanded by General Reynolds, 
who fought without sufficient supports, and was compelled to 
retreat on the main body, with very considerable loss. 
Following up this success, General Lee on the 2nd attacked 
the main body, but was repulsed, and renewed the 
attempt on the 3rd, when he was again driven back, 
this time with very severe loss, including General Long- 
street either killed or taken prisoner. According to 
a notice ixsued by the President himself, the battle 
was going in favour of the Federals, and it was believed 
that General Sedgwick, with a large force of militia, was at 
York, and, therefore, in the Confederate rear. General Lee’s 
line of retreat was unfortunately open, General French having 
been summoned from Maryland Heights to reinforce the 
army of the Potomac. The number of the two armies are 
not accurately known, but the most probable estimate 
assigns 75,000 men to Lee, all told, and 40,000 men to Meade, 
without General French. 











The intelligence from the Mississippi is still exceedingly 
vague, but on the 28th June General Grant was still con- 
tinuing the siege of Vicksburg, and prepared apparently to 
resist any attack on his rear. Louisiana was said to be flooded 
with Confederate troops, but New Orleans, which is com- 
manded by the gunboats, was reported ‘‘safe,” though 
General Banks might be compelled to raise the siege of Port 
Hudson. ‘The interest of the struggle in the West is, how- 
ever, for the moment lost in the more dramatic if less 
momentous contest in Pennsylvania. The battle of the Union 
is fought around Washington, that of slavery on the great 
Western river. 





Mr.. Roebuck, on Tuesday, withdrew his motion, and so 
ended the discussion as to the precise nature of the message 
transmitted by the Emperor of the French to the House of 
Commons. He was careful to say that he had been influenced 
by no one except Lord Palmerston, which was doubtless 
correct, for power is the only thing which politicians like 
Mr. Roebuck, ever respect; that they reverence, whether in 
the hero of a coup d'état, in the slaveholding aristocracy, or in 
the Premier who forbade middle-class men to have an opinion 
on naval warfare. 
most mysterious speech, hinting at all sorts of intrigues— 
quorum pars magna fui—and related, with evident pride, how, 


Mr. Lindsay followed his colleague in a| 


| after acting as go-between to the Emperor and the British 
Ambassador, His Majesty ‘‘ seemed satisfied with the course I 
had taken.” We daresay he was, and can only hope, though 
without much confidence, that the electors of Sunderland 
/may be so too. Messrs. Lindsay and Roebuck may both have 
| represented the Emperor accurately, and we daresay they did, 
—for Louis Napoleon has never forgotten that he was once a 
| conspirator—but to fetch and carry for Emperors is not the 
| work for which English Radicals elect representatives. 


| ———______ 
| It is almost certain that Great Britain is at this moment at 
open war with Japan, the second term granted by the Chargé 


}| d’Affaires to the Government having expired on the 21st May. 


On Friday night Lord Carnarvon asked for the instructions 
| issued by Her Majesty’s Government, but they were refused. 
| Earl Russell, however, stated that he had demanded that the 
| criminals should be punished, and that an indemnity should 
, be paid, and had besides sent orders to the Admiral to punish 
| the Prince of Satsuma, the real author of the outrage on Mr. 
Richardson, by an attack on his castle, which, fortunately 
for justice, is on the sea coast. The last order is a sensible 
one, as the Tycoon will probably view the punishment of the 
great noble without annoyance, and the lesson will remind 
the Daimios that, if they claim independent authority, they 
must submit to the responsibilities of the position. 


On Monday the Government were beaten on the subject of 
the Duty on Fire Insurances, the House carrying by a majority 
of 36 (103 to 67) Mr. H. B. Sheridan’s resolution that the 
duty now chargeable on fire insurances is excessive in amount, 
and should be reduced at the earliest opportunity. The 
present duty is three shillings on every 100/. worth of pro- 
perty insured, and Mr. Sheridan wishes to reduce the duty by 
| one shilling for five years, then by one shilling for another 
| five years, and then to leave it at the fixed rate of one shilling 
|per 1007. insured. The merits of this proposal were, of 
| course, very immaterial, as the surplus revenue has long been 
disposed of, but the growing practice of the House of deciding 
betorchand by an abstract vote what the Chancellor of future 
years ought to propose, is a very objectionable one, which 
will diminish his responsibility and constantly excite false 
expectations. 








The inquest on the horrible Islington murder has produced 
no fresh evidence against the lad charged with it, William 
Henry Clarke, and we almost wonder that the Clerkenwell 
magistrate, Mr. Barker, granted the remand. The only 
evidence against him is the peculiar pork-pie hat with ribbons 
to which both his master and the sister of the murdered 
child swear ;—for the rest the evidence of the sister is 
entirely favourable to the prisoner, as she thinks that the man 
who led the child away in the dark was as old as her father. 
If Mr. Rowe's evidence is trustworthy Clarke was guilty 
of an intent to assault a child indecently previously to this 
murder, which was confessed, it is said, to his master,—but 
no crime was committed. _He was also, Mr. Rowe (or Roe) 
says, guilty of embezzlement subsequently, for which he was 
dismissed. But a mystery hangs over Mr. Rowe’s name and 
previous occupations which rather tends to invalidate his 
evidence, and there is no other. The iad’s mother says he 
spent the night of the murder at home. 


The text of Earl Russell’s despatch to St. Petersburg, on 
behalf of Poland, was published on Saturday. It is dated 
June 17th, and written with unusual conciseness and force. 
The Foreign Secretary lays down the principle that 
no permanent end can be foreseen to such a struggle 
until confidence is re-established between governors and 
governed, and law is supreme over arbitrary will. To 
secure these ends he suggests the weil-known Six Points as 
bases of negotiation, an armistice to be decreed by the Czar in 
the interests of humanity, and a conference of the eight 
Powers who signed the Treaties of Vienna. The answer will 
not be received till the middle of next week, but it is assumed 
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that it will be favourable, and on this assumption Ear! 
Russell uttered the defence of his poliey analyzed in another 
column. His speech, however, pledging him-elf to avoid 
hostilities, would reach St. Petersburg by telegraph before the 
answer was sent, and may materially modify its tone. 


Meanwhile, the Russian Government has issued orders to 
increase the strength of its battalions, to complete the fortifi- 
cations of Cronstadt, to fortify Helsingfors, to concentrate 
an army on the North-Eastern frontier of Poland, and, it 
is reported, to rebuild Bomarsund. Marquis Wiclopolski has 
been dismissed, and General Berg, notorious for his severity, 
placed at the head of the Council of Administration, while 
General Mouravieff, in Lithuania, is permitted to confiscate 
the estates of all nobles who do not give information, to 
arrest all women suspected of popular sentiments, and to 
deport hundreds of respectable persons to Siberia and the mines 
The design openly spoken of is to banish all Polish land- 
holders, confiscate all Polish estates, and leave nothing within 


the “old provinces” except an absolute Government and a) 


powerless peasantry. That system succeeded in Galicia. 


Juarez has thrown up his hand. On the 3lst May the 
President of Mexico quitted his capital, and retired to San 


Luis de Potosi, in the hills, with all the members of his | 
The troops were | 


Government and the national treasure. 
posted at Cuernevoca, some miles out of Mexico, there to 
commence a system of guerilla resistance. The French army 
entered the capital on 5th June, and received the con- 


gratulations of the Church party, who will find in a very few | 
weeks that they have exchanged the log for the stork. | 
There is a disposition in France to underrate the im- | 


portance of General Forey’s success, but with the capital 
and the coast in his hands, Napoleon is master of most of the 
Mexican revenue, and may carry out the reduction of the 
country at leisure. M. de Saligny is spoken of as the pro- 
bable civil governor, and there are rumours that Mexico will 
shortly be declared a French colony. The great difficulty of 
the invaders will be to create a party, for the clericals will 
not help them without concessions no Frenchman ever can 
bring himself to make, and without a party Mexico will be a 
second and more expensive Algeria. Necessity will, we 


greatly fear, compel Napoleon to destroy the equality of | 


races, and raise the whites to the exclusive power they held 
under the viceroys. That bribe might tempt them to aid, but 
even that is doubtful. 


The six gentlemen accused by Mr. Smith of heading a row 


at Cremorne on the night of the Oaks were found guilty on | 


Saturday last. The Assistant-Judge sentenced four of them 
to fines of 507. each, one to 20/., and one to 12/., and to 
enter into recognizances varying from 500/. to 502. for 12 
months. The sentence seems considered severe, and the 
culprits were loudly cheered as they left the court; the popular 
feeling apparently being that there ought to be rows at 
Cremorne. Quieter people will, however, agree with the jury 


that the lessee of a public garden has as much right to main- | 
tain order as the lessee of a theatre, and rejoice to see that 


spirit of rowdyism, which is always in danger of spreading 
among us, effectually put down. There is nothing a “‘ Mohock”’ 
is so unwilling to face as a severe fine. It is probable that the 
individuals tried were scapegoats for others at least as guilty, 
but that cannot be received as in any way a legal excuse. 


The contest at Wimbledon between Lords and Commons 
ended in a victory for the Lower House. The Lords made 
the score of last year, but the Commons have so much 
improved, that, even had there been no change in the original 
selections, the Peers must have been defeated. The Queen’s 
prize was won by Mr. Roberts, serjeant of the 12th Shropshire, 


obtaining redress. There is probably a little exaggeration 
in these statements, but there seems little doubt that it is in 
their conduct under the Act 2 and 3 Vie., cap. 47, that the 
police need most surveillance. 


The Roupell case, perhaps the most singular romance ever 
brought out in a court of justice, was re-opened on Thursday, 
some of the holders of the Essex property resisting its sur- 
render to the heir-at-law. It will be remembered that they 
hold under deeds signed by Mr. William Roupell, formerly 
member for Lambeth, which deeds he confesses he forged, as 
well as his father’s will. He was sentenced last year, on his 
own confession, to imprisonment for life, and the legitimate 
brother, as heir-at-law, reclaimed the estates. The claim in 
one instance was compromised, but the present defendants 
believe that William Roupell perjured himself, that the deeds 
were genuine, and that he submitted to his terrible sentence 
| from some motive other than a desire to make restitution. He 

will be savagely cross-examined, and also the attorney who 
drew the deeds, if the plaintiffs can only be coerced into 


| putting the latter into the box. The discovery, if there is to 
be one, will probably turn on the most minute investigation 
of dates, signatures, and small incidental facts, aud the trial 
| is expected to last over all next week. 


The Royal Commission appointed to consider the best 
means of improving the Royal Academy has presented its 
report. It recommends that the forty Academicians should 
be raised to sixty, among whom should be eight architects 
/and ten laymen; that the Associates should be increased by 


| thirty, and have a vote in the governing body; that the Pre- 
|sident should be elected by the governing body, and be 
‘assisted by a council of eleven; that an honorary class should 
| be added of artists from all countries; and that another should 
| be formed of art workmen of distinguished eminence. The 
| Academicians, moreover, are to exhibit only four pictures 
|instead of eight, and the Academy should either have the 
| whole of the National Gallery or migrate to Burlington House, 
| The proposals are sure to be more than sufficiently discussed, 
| but at a first glance they seem to be both wise and moderate. 
We publish to-day the first of a series of articles on the 
great governing families, which requires one word of expla- 
‘nation. It is intended that each article should, if possible, 
‘contain the history of some one family. This arrangement, 
however, was, in the case of the Percies, impracticable. They 
|have lived too long and done too much for any conceivable 
| skill in compression. 
This is a great era for English agriculture. Mr. 
| Evelyn Denison, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
‘has written an enthusiastic letter about the steam cultivation 
of strong clay lands to General Peel, who had implored him to 
send some brief agricultural gospel to the agricultural county 
‘of Hunts.—‘‘ The event most interesting to farmers that has 
| occurred lately,” he says, ‘especially to farmers cultivating 
strong clay lands, is the proved success of steam cultivation. 
z ° It happened this spring that a fine farm of be- 
| tween 600 and 700 acres of clay land came into my hands in 
a very bad state froma slovenly tenant. Itseemed to me thie 
| time was come to call in the aid of steam. I adopted the machine 
jof Mr. Smith, of Woolston. During the dry weather of the 
; month of May, when the land was baked as hard as a brick, 
}and when no implement moved by horses could make any 
impression, my 10 horse-power steam-engine began its work, 
|smashing and breaking up the land in a manuer that was 
quite surprising. The farmers of the neighbourhood came to 
look on, and there was not a dissentient voice ; every one 
said, ‘This is what we want; this is the way to fallow clay 
land.’” The first cost of the machinery is 500/. Where the 








who made nearly as high a score as it is possible tomake. The | ground is very hard the cost (independently of interest on out- 
shooting for the International was also extremely good, and lay) the first time over is 6d., the second 3d. per acre. And 
the general result of the test week seems to be, that the shoot- | the work is so superior to work done by horses that many 
ing generally has been wonderfully improved by the practice | farmers said they would rather pay 1/., or even 1/. 10s. per 
during the year. | acre, to have their land so broken up. The steam plough will 
A deputation of sieutaes of Wadlemnit onl ether gentle- | break up the stiff clay of the soil; but what shall penetrate 
men waited last week on Sir George Grey, to represent the | the stiffer clay of the agricultural labourer smind, often baked, 
brutality occasionally displayed by the police. It is asserted | *® fesr, even hen der than « brick? Forhape, after om, Oo 
: - steam plough which does the one may indirectly lead to the 


that the police regularly levy “black mail” from the street- 
walkers, and any one refusing it is seized under the Act for 


application of an educational plough, not quite so mechanical, 
to do the other also. 


the prevention of ‘ annoyance,” locked up, and discharged | 


next morning by the magistrate without a chance of redress.| The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union held their 


It was recently elicited, during some legal proceedings, that | first annual meeting on Saturday last in Burlington House, 
between August, 1856, and August, 1857, the policemen had | Lord Brougham in the chair. Lord Lyttleton remarked on 
carried away 9,500 women as prostitutes without proof of the | the refurm of manners caused by the institution of clubs for 
charge, and without a chance of the sufferers, if innocent, | the higher class, which drew men away from; taverns, and 
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anticipated the sume result from the 
ing men’s clubs for the working class. The discussion natu- 
rally turned on funds, the annual subscriptions only amounting 
to about 1007. a yeur, an] the expenditure of last year having 
been—thanks to donations—about 4867. The Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, supported by Mr. Thomas Hughes, urged that the 
Union shou'd be kept poor, as the pecuniary aid it should give 
to local institutions ought not to be considerable, lest it should 
sap the self-supporting spirit of the various clubs. Lord 
Lyttleton and Lord Brougham were for large subscriptions. 
Perhaps Mr. Maurice is right; but it is clear that up at least 
to 5007. a year the Union can spend efficiently, and at present 
it has but 1007. The difference may, we hope, be soon raised. 


promotion of these work- 





Mr. Glaisher remarks of his twelfth ascent that the anemo- 
meters at Greenwich and elsewhere give no idea of the real 
velocity of the upper currents of wind. Last year he said 
that Mr. Coxwell made a journey of seventy miles in sixty- 
five minutes, when the anemometer at Greenwich only showed 
a velocity of fourteen miles an hour. On this occasion Mr. 
Glaisher moved at the rate of about sixteen miles an hour, 
when the Greenwich anemometer gave a velocity of only two 
miles an hour. It is clear that the upper currents of wind 
move far more rapidly than the lower, and sometimes, as we 
know, in different directions, 
the atmosphere being much the denser, the rarefaction and 
condensation which go on there are much less in degree than 
in the upper and thinner strata, just as the currents in the sea, 
which arise from exactly the same causes, but in a denser 
substance, are much slighter in velocity than the similar cur- 
rents, called winds, in the atmosphere. 


The Partnership Law Amendment Bill went through com- 
mittee on Wednesday, Mr. Hubbard and others, of course, 
raising a very need!ess panic about the extension of the prin- 
ciple of limited liability. To these alarmists Mr. Goschen, 
the member for London, gave a very effective reply. He 
said that the register of the limited sums for which part- 
ners iu such concerns would hold themselves liable would, 
in fact, often be greatly to the advantage of creditors, instead 
of unfavourable to them. If two partners invest their whole 


fortunes, amounting together to 10,000/., and two others | 
invest only 5,000/. each, not their whole fortunes, credit | 


would be given to each concern for 10,000/7.; but in the 
former case the creditors would not know exactly what each 
had provided. The effect of the register would be to intro- 
duce much more certainty as to the means of firms, to put an 
end to much vague guessing on the part of those who lent 
their money. ‘The speech was eminently practical, and fully 
redeemed Mr. Goschen’s reputation for lucid thought on 
economical and financial matters. 


A memorial has been presented to the Foreign Secretary by 
some of the highest mercantile firms in Liverpool, pointing 
out the danger that will arise to England from the interpreta- 
tion now given to the Foreign Enlistment Act in case England 
should be belligerent, and other neutral powers (as, for 
example, the United States), should fit out Alabamas for her 
enemies to prey upon her commerce—a course against which, 
if Baron Pollock’s judgment is correct, we should have no 
international remedy. Lord Russell replies that the Act, in 
his opinion, is quite adequate to all reasonable purposes, pro- 
vided adequate evidence can be got of the acts which violate 
it, which is a very safe answer as respects the evidence; and 
as respects the ends, shows that Lord Russell is much more 
reasonable than the Liverpool merchants. 


A remarkable correspondence has oozed out this week 
between the King of Prussia and his son, in which English- 
men may fairly assume to trace the hand of their own Princess 
Royal. The Prince of Prussia, it appears, promised his fat ier, 
on the dismissal of the Liberal Ministry, to take no part in 
thwarting the new Government, which clearly implies that 
his influence has long been exerted on the Liberal side. But 
when the arbitrary decree, in effect abolishing the liberty of 
the press, came under discussion, he felt he could not properly 
keep silence. He offered to resign his command and his 
place in the Council of State, and asked for an honourable 
exile. This appears to have alarmed both Ministers and 
King, who hastened to compromise matters, putting in the 
same plea as the Prince, that the “ monitions of the inner 
voice” had forced them to act as they had done. Von Bis- 
mark might, at least, have spared us his conscience, more espe- 
cially as he resolves it himself into a sense of servile obe- 
dienee to the King—perhaps we should rather say servile 
anticipation of the King’s wishes. 


Probably the lower parts of | 


On Monday a curious application was made to Mr. Corrie, 
at Bow Street, by a Mr. bishop, of New Bond Strect, for a 
summons against a lady named Hicks for causing his dog to 
be cruelly destroyed. About a week previously Mr. Bishop 
left the dog in a cab, with strict orders to the cabman to 
watch it. The cabman probably preferred a neighbouring 
pot-house to his dog-watch, for the dog escaped, and Miss 
Hicks seeing it panting in Gray’s Inn Square, gave a man 
sixpence to destroy it. Miss Hicks scems to have made the 
same kindly investment on previous occasions, having pro- 
bably a chronic horror of possible canine lunatics. The man 
tried to hang the dog, and knocked it on the head, which, 
said Mr. Bishop, was ‘the most terrible blow ever in- 
flicted on me and my family.” Mr. Corrie ques- 
tioned the motive of cruelty in the lady, on which 
Mr. Bishop began to rave in a way that would probably have 
induced Miss Hicks to offer the man another sixpence to 
destroy the dog’s master. ‘‘Cruelty! Was it not cruelty to 
me, to my niece, to all my family? The dog was my life, my 
wife’s life, and my niece’s life. It has broken up our peace 
and happiness at home. We would not have parted with the 
dog for half a million of money. Is a woman to go unpun- 
ished for deliberately killing an innocent, beautiful, harmless 
dog?” Mr. Bishop finding that “ cruelty to animals” would 
not include cruelty to himself, his wife, and niece, a 
thought struck him that he might charge Miss Hicks with 
“felony” for stealing the dog. Mr. Corrie, however, not 
falling in readily with this wild suggestion, the vendetta 
between Mr. Bishop and Miss Hicks continues unappeased. 
The lady is connected with a Dogs’ Home, the officers of 
| which very properly repudiate her conduct. Probably this 
private ruthlessness to dogs is a sort of reaction against over- 
strained official benignity. 


The weakness of the New Zealand Government in patching 
;up a peace without re-establishing even the semblance of 
{authority at Taranaki has at length issued in its natural 
result—a new outbreak of war. The smouldering fire broke 
out again on Monday, the 4th May; and there can be little 
| doubt that a new Maori war is now raging. Sir George Grey 
proceeded, early in March, to Taranaki, to reinstate the 
| settlers so long dispossessed of their holdings by the natives. 
He began with a block of land calied Tutaraimaka, a short 
distance south of Taranaki, but separated from the English 
settlement by a strip of native land. The road from 
Tataraimaka to the settlement runs along the beach 
skirting the native strip, and this a party of soldiers 
were sent to repair, which they did with some pebbles taken 
from a brook within the native territory. This was made the 
excuse for threats of war, of which Sir George Grey, with 
foolish trust in his own fascination for the natives, declined 
to take any notice, even urging the settlers to return to their 
most distant farms. Fortunately, the settlers were far better 
informed and more wary than the Governor. ‘They refused 
to go. On the 4th May two escort parties were fired at on 
this road by parties of the natives in ambush, and one of 
them, eight in number, lost seven out of the eight. 
On the inquest held at Tuaranaki—for Sir George Grey 
refused to treat it as anything but a civil crime,-—one of 
the jury, Mr. Arthur Atkimson, as we learn from a private 
letter, extorted from the Government Land Commissioner, Mr. 
Parris, that he had been forbidden by the Governor to include 
in his evidence on the inquest any information of what had 
passed between him and the Governor respecting the present 
disturbances. Friendly native chiefs had warned Sir George 
Grey. The superintendent of Taranaki, Mr. Charles Brown, 
had written to the Governor an official hint, and the 
native minister, Mr. Bell, had also spoken to’ him of 
the ambushes, and met only ridicule for his pains. The 
coroner’s jury wished to return with the verdict a censure 
on the Government for culpable negligence, but this the 
coroner would not receive. What New Zealand wants is, Sir 
Jotin Lawrence for Governor for a year or two, with a couple 
of Sikh regiments to re-establish order in the northern island. 
No good can come of Sir George Grey’s feeble and temporizing 
policy. 





Consols are 927 93 for money, and 93 934 for the Account ; 
India Stock is at 226 228; and the 5 per Cent. Loan at 103}, 
108}; the 5 per Cent. Enfaced Paper at 107$; and the 5} per 
Cent. ditto at 116}. ‘Turkish 6 per Cents, 1862, are 67} 68; 
ditto, Consolidés, 51 513. Mexican, 37} 374. Greek, 35 35}. 
Spanish Passive, 334 334; ditto, Certificates, 12} 12}. Portuguese, 
454. Confederate Loan, } dis. to par. 

The Staffordshire Rolling Stock Company closes its share list on 

, Tuesday for the town, and Wednesday for the country. 
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| wholly deceived, and quote only the patent facts. General 


rn! a 
TOP ICS O} THE D AY ° Meade was, we greatly fear, somewhat weak-handed, the 
=p army of the Potomac having suffered much from desertion, 
LEE versus MEADE.—A NONSUIT. but General French was on his way from Harper's Ferry 
HE hunger for dramatic effect which the telegraph fosters | with the force which ought to have cut off Lee’s retreat, and 
in modern socicty disturbs political judgment. It! could be onlya few hours behind. General Sedgwick, more- 
makes men expect as well as long for those coups de thédtre, | over, with 20,000 men, raw but fully-armed militia, chiefly New 
those sudden and bewildering strokes of fortune which in a| Yorkers, was advancing from the northward, and if Lee stopped 
national history are of such rare occurrence. Actuated more | too long at Gettysburg, would place him between two fires, 
or less unconsciously by this feeling, London has for the past and probably compel him to retreat with new troops advancing 
week made up its mind that the dénowement of the American | behind him. General Lee was, therefore, in this dilemma: 
war is immediately at hand. People usually sufficiently sane if he beat Meade he gained little advantage, for French would 
have been foaming with demonstrations that the struggle be- | fall back on Washington, and, manning the lines, leave time 
tween Lee and Meade must be the final one of the war; that | for a new collection of troops, while the necessary losses of 
one of the two armies must be crushed, and that the victor / men would render a Confederate advance towards Philadelphia 
might dictate cither at Washington or Richmond his own | @ most dangerous enterprize. He would, therefore, even as 
terms of peace. The excitement became the greater as it was | Victor, be strongly tempted to take advantage of the absence 
perceived that these extreme views were supported by some | of garrison at Harper’s Ferry, and, falling back across the 
unquestioned facts. The army with which General Lee had | river, regain his old position in the mouth of the Shenandoah 
invaded Pennsylvania was undoubtedly the best which the! Valley. On the other hand, if Meade beat him he ran every 
Confederacy had sent forth, and probably the last which, | chance of being enveloped by troops who, however raw, would 
unless encouraged by victory, they would be able to raise. | prove most dangerous foes to his vast ordnance and commis- 
Months ago, when M’C!ellan was before Richmond, Pre- sariat train. His best resource, therefore, and his temptation 
sident Davis proclaimed publicly that if the army re-| under any circumstances, would be to recross the Potomac, 
sisting the besiegers was destroyed, Virginia would be | and so abandon the invasion with no other results than those 
compelled to resort to a mountain guerilla war. The of exasperating the North, removing Hooker for a General 
Confederate General, moreover, had advanced with singular | who may be much abler, and considerably reducing his own 
audacity many miles beyond his supports, to a positicn in| disposable force. There is nothing to prevent Meade from 
which his line of retreat could be crossed by the unemployed , foilowing him, and the armies in Virginia would once more 
Northern force stationed at Harper’s Ferry. Had his main | take up their old position, and the grand scenic dénouement end 
army, therefore, been defeated, there was every chance that ina repetition of the last tedious Act. That, we confess, and 
it would also be destroyed, and that General Meade would, not a great victory or defeat, seems to us the most probable 
have been in Richmond within another month. On the other result of movements which, though reported by telegraph, are 
hand, the Federal Government had but one army ready for still unusually intelligible. It will still remain, as it did a 
action in the East. The militia just called out were unor- | month since, for Mr. Lincoln to test the earnestness of his 
ganized, and only half armed or drilled. The armies scat-| people by enforcing the conscription, or to reduce his plan to 
tered along the coast from the Chesapeake to Mobile would | 4 mere campaign of defence, and so tire out the South through 
have taken weeks to collect, even had the South no fleet with | the effect of the blockade, and the disintegration of society 
which to arrest their transport. It was believed, perhaps | produced by the slow filtering down of the ideas of the 


with reason, that the garrison of Washington had been seriously | freedom, and the consequent emancipation of all the border 


weakened in order to strengthen Meade, that Baltimore was | States. The war may be ended, of course, by a sudden change 
really held down mainly by dread of the gunboats, and that of opinion, or by a Western secesssion, or by any one of 
every available regiment had been collected to reinforce the | those earthquakes which occasionally occur in the American 
Army of the Potomac. Above all, it was evident that the | political system; but those who expect its termination from 
Northern General, from the direction of Lee’s sharp blows, | any military stroke, any sudden inspiration of ‘‘ General’s 
must, if they proved unendurable, retreat towards the | genius,” any loss suffered by one corps d'armée, forget alike 
Susquehannah, and not upon the Potomac. Had Meade, | the passions involved, and the vastness of the area over which 
therefore, been defeated, General Lee might in three | they are raging. The contest isnot like that which ended at 
days have appeared before Washington, perhaps captured it, | Waterloo, but that which the Roman Empire maintained 
and either proclaimed Mr. Davis President of the Union, or! against the barbarous hordes. Ducia is not so far from the 
imposed upon the dismayed North the boundary of the Potomac. | Parthian frontier, Rome less distant from her extremest 
If, in short, either side were routed, that side had lost the | boundary than Washington is at this moment from the great 
game. |army which under Rosencranz has captured Tullohoma, or 
History, unfortunately, is never quite so melodramatic, from the army and fleet still hammering away with such 
and Gettysburg, like every other engagement, threatens to be dogged pertinacity at the defences of Vicksburg. 


only an incident in the long-drawn drama. General Meade, 

a soldier who cannot be made President except by the vote of THE PRUSSIAN ROYAL LETTERS. 

a Convention, acknowledged his appointment in a modest HOHENZOLLERN has had the courage to do an “‘undig- 
nified ” thing, and has thereby, in all probability, saved 


general order, and immediately put his army in motion to | 
intercept General Lee. Crossing the Potomac, and moving | the Prussian throne. The Crown Prince, whose wife is 
with considerable but not very great celerity, he arrived, on | English, who does not live among martinets, and who there- 
the 30th June, at Gettysburg, in front of his enemy, and / fore occasionally hears the truth, has obviously been pro- 
thereby compelled him either to retreat or commence the | foundly impressed with the altered tone of the people. He 
attack. He could not march on Washington, for there was) sees that although resolved if possible to avoid revolution, 
Meade in his front, or on Baltimore, for that would have | they are also resolved, if revolution must be, to make a clean 
exposed his flank, or on Philadelphia with such an enemy in | Sweep of the Hohenzollerns. A Republic, or a dynasty with 
his rear. Neither could he remain where he was without | Parliamentary instead of Divine rights, are the two alterna- 
imminent risk of running short of ammunition—the one article | tives towards which Prussian opinion drifts, and the Crown 
which cavalry raids, however unscrupulous, must always | Prince has wisely resolved to prove that there is still a third. 
fail to secure. There was nothing for it but to fight, and on | The speech at Dantzic was not sufficient, for it only disclaimed 
the Ist, the Confederates, recalling Ewell and the cavalry | all share in one particular act, and the Prince has, therefore, 
-_ a oe and the district, turned savagely | published, or permitted his friends to publish, the secret cor- 
on the first pursuing division. General Reynolds, its com-| respondence between himself and the King. Stranger 
ee en ogee on the main body, then ‘only two | letters were never printed even among a family which 
ours ind, fought where he stood, and was of course | produced letter-writers like Frederick the Great and 
— The contest commenced on the Northern side under | the Margravine of Baireuth, but they leave no doubt 
a feeling of despondency. The men, however, like all the whatever as to the attitude of the Prince. He dislikes 
Northern armies when on the defensive, seem to have held their and repudiates his father’s high-handed policy. He dis- 
ground firmly, and during three days during which the contest liked it from the first, and though when informed by 
is known to have lasted there is no evidence on which to base the King, with a curious nuance of jealousy, that he had now 
the supposition of Northern defeat. On the contrary, up to an opportunity of ‘“ playing the usual part of a Crown Prince, 
10 o'clock p.m. on 3rd July, the position of the Northern and throwing difficulties in the way of the Government,” he 
General was slightly the best. We put out of sight General | promised to keep silence, he on the 31st May addressed to his 
Meade’s despatches, which may be intended to produce an father a strong private remonstrance. ‘I beseech you, my 
effect, and President Lincoln's telegrams, for he may be, dear futher,” he wrote, ‘“ not to invade the law in the way 
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you hint at,” observes that Ministers are “skilled in the|with the age. Both these desires the Prince’s letter very 
Sides tes WE Ge We tee sak eck cares an Lovecien of Gn toe Se ume as ee eens 
erent fro ds, and, in short, expresses | ¢ ras e law. He alleges in the strongest manner 
very respectfully, but very unmistakeably, that his father and that such invasion imperils the existence of the dynasty. He 
King is in a fair way of being bamboozled into dangerous | gives these views to the world, first through a speech at 
despotism. The King replied kindly enough, but with that | Dantzic, and next, in the way to which ccniinaileind coun- 
wonderful irreverence for other people's convictions which is tries are used, through an “ officious” publication of his pro- 
- (age | of kings Se — naeaapeeneh et. rks -93 ; — in ~ od mang 4 Zeitung. Parra 20 —— 
says, ‘‘ been incautious, but have now a 0 | he comes to the throne, it is as certain as words can make it 
= amends by expressing yourself in a different way, by |that he will restrict his prerogative within legal limits, and 
slighting the Progressists and courting the Conservatives.” that he will endeavour to act in some accord with the will 
Only tell a few lies, that is, insult your friends and knuckle down | of his people, instead of obeying only his own dreams. That 
to your enemies, and all will go excellently well. The Prince |is all which Prussia has, as yet, ventured to demand, 
refused to accept such advice, and instantly commenced avigo- | or, perhaps, very eagerly desires. The quarrel, it will 
rous though constitutional course of resistance. On 3rd June he | be remembered, has not been produced by any advance 
recorded in the Cabinet a formal protest against the decree on of the Chamber towards any revolutionary end. That 
the press, on 4th June wrote to his father declaring the edict | body has only claimed its legal right of dealing with the mili- 
=e of a nblicls 0 — —s ed bg sen ge fen mage ee yoy nd ey en 
zie the speech which publicly separated him from | to absent themselves from debate. If, therefore, the Prince 
the Ministry, and sent such a flutter of terror through is resolved to keep within the law, the quarrel is at an end, 
the bosom of Herr von Bismark. The highly irritated | and revolution for any purpose at present declared becomes 
King consulted the Council on the propriety of arrest-| wholly needless. The motive for such a resolve is to Prussians a 
ing the ce a ines eS he a ere of very minor importance. They would rather, of course, 
or once 1 hie ot oe ome or sponte a om ving that their King should be genuinely liberal, should repress 
contente¢ imself with a letter which extorte the following the junkers, reform the bureaus, and carry out their aspi- 
cannes wag | —s Res Sarria rag wal — for an united Germany; but, if that is hopeless, 
cask & Ser eoesion ok tes Galen Wo seein 4s Ue sekecy aavaesanenion da, the onl wil Des sn coe Oe 
m ( , always remains in the end wi ose who car tC) 
face of the world, an opinion the truth of which has forced | purse. All they ask, therefore, is that the resolve should be 
Mint ae Ce 
gs acing mys s ale edge. 
you stifled the monitions of my internal voice. Butnow,| There is little probability, we conceive, of any immediate 
ignoring my different views, the Ministry have taken a step | action following this correspondence. The Crown Prince is not 
imperilling my future and that of my children. I shall make likely to place himself at the head of the national party, for 
as courageous a stand for my future as you, my dear father, | Europe has long ceased to tolerate even political parricides, 
wr gar for your own. I cannot retract anything I have | and he will be ruled by the opinion of his caste. The Prus- 
said. All I can do is to keep quiet. Should you wish me to | sians, on the other hand, have every motive to retain their 
a I aed ny . ae Pn =. when army | attitude of expectation. They could only unseat the King 
an my sea hn the Council of State. eg you to appoint | by revolt, and revolt in Prussia means firing at one’s brother 
pod —" o — . —— - ~ cones rig ao -_ of - mene. en a strong chance that the answering pe 
ither in Prussia or abroad. am not allowed to speak my | of musketry may bring enemies swarming over every point o 
mind, I must naturally wish to dissever myself entirely from | an exposed and straggling frontier. The letters, which the 
ba _ of eee “ — oe ae | a ovmggar after a week of consideration, have not ventured 
ere is no mistaking the mea 0 e these ; B ri mi g ion i 
Englishmen and Prussians will probably differ ‘in their  esti- nt “— heey pied niger Fe babe = 
mate of the motives which have dictated them. To men long menacing reports, prefer to endure a delay in the inevitable 
accustomed to constitutional forms the Prince will appear to | return to a Constitutional path, to the abrupt breach both 
write too much in the style of a dynast—of a man impelled | with the past and with constitutional forms which an appeal 
chiefly by selfish though reasonable anxiety for the safety of | to arms would involve. - 
his inheritance. The Prince says nothing of the breach of 











right involved in the Ministerial course, nothing of the outrage LORD ROBERT CECIL. 
committed on the first principles of constitutional freedom. HERE can be no doubt but that Lord Robert Cecil has 
He seems careless alike of the merits of the question and of recently gained much in influence both with the Tory 


the feclings of the people, and writes as an heir-in-tail might do party and the House of Commons. A fortnight ago, when 
who heard that his father was granting long leases at peppercorn Mr. Disraeli, favouring the unpopular purchase of the Ken- 
rents. The old Hohenzollern idea that Prussia is their property | sington building, tried in vain to gain a hearing amid the howls 
1s as strong in the Prince as in the King, though he is, it may be, | and groans of the great party which he leads,—on the satise 
inclined to manage the estate without such violent collision factory organization of which, by the bye, he had so recently 
with the tenantry as his father’s temper involves. ; He fights congratulated his friends of the Conservative Association,— 
for his future, not the future of Prussia, and thinks of his Lord Kobert Cecil generously interceded with the Committee, 
children, not of his people, and remonstrates against injustice, | in spite of his own personal aversion to the measure, to hear 
not because it is evil, but because he doubts whether, in the patiently what could be said on the other side,—and the 
long run, it can be made to pay. ‘‘ You are selfish,” he says, | leader of Opposition was accordingly listened to at the prayer 
in effect to the King, and “ therefore I must be selfish also;| of his follower. Indeed, many small signs show that Lord 
and you will find that I can be as obstinate in my line as you| Robert Cecil gains slowly, but steadily, on the confidence of 
are in yours.” There is, no doubt, something of truth in| his party, and, still more, commands the attentive ear of the 
this view ; and we do not wonder that the King was “deeply | House. If Mr. Disraeli, who, with all his cleverness, is 
impressed” by the note. It was just the note to impress him. | yearly less and less liked by the Tories, as their representative 
He undoubtedly does regard his sovereign power as property, | and leader, has any considerable rival to fear among his own 
and the distinct reminder that he holds it for life, and not in| followers, there is none just now so formidable as Lord Robert 
fee, and that the heir-in-tail has a right to protect his rever-| Cecil,—the more so, wethink, that he represents, in a peculiar 
sionary interests, was precisely the one calculated to secure | degree—to our mind by no means creditable to his political 
his mae and his respect. Such language in a subject! spirit—the momentary phase of the country’s Conservatism. 
a d have been impious, but the heir had a right to be a| For Conservatism, though it consists essentially in defend- 
aictie _Wrongheaded when he deemed his future prosperity | ing the status quo, is actuated by many different shades of 
mperilled. He might be wholly wrong, but still the property | motive in so doing. There was the cautious Conservatism of 
must be his ; and, if he would have his whims, why the “‘con-/ the late Sir Robert Peel, which always saw the manifold 
— responsibility of his father was, after all, confined dangers of change so keenly that it could yield to reform only 
aga sae ‘ : ‘ ’ _. | under demonstrative and urgent proof that quiescence was 
P e view of the Prussian Liberal will, we conceive, be a dif-| destruction. That was the Conservatism of sincere pre- 
erent, and, perhaps, a broader one. He does not expecta Prince | possession that the English nation had succeeded in making 
to talk too much about patriotism, or to subordinate his own | so good an approximation to the best political and social 
a to those of the people he rules. What he asks is, that | organization, that the primd facie presumption for resting 
ae ruler shall before all things respect the law, and shall have | where we were was always immensely strong, and needed 
intelligence enough to perceive that it is his interest to go very weighty counterbalancing reasons indeed to overthrow it. 
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There may have been a little pompous prejudice about this 
type of Conservatism, but it was a Conservatism founded on | 
conscious well-being, and sincerely willing to redress any im- 
portant grievance that could be made good. Then there is 
the slightly chivalric Conservatism of Lord Derby—a Con- | 
servatism that consists chiefly in genuine antipathy to the 
school of measures called Liberal, that looks upon the dida-tic 
propagandism of genuine Liberals as impertinent, and feels a 
sincere satisfaction of sentiment in snubbing it. There is the 
Conservatism of Mr. Walpole, which is, perhaps, one of the 
most respectable of its types, which consists in a direct per- 
sonal affection for the spirit of our principal institutions (espe- 
cially the Church) as at present constituted, are:lsympathy with 
them, and that feels just the same jar of sentiment at any pro- 
posal to alter them which one feels at the proposal to cut down 
fine old timber on a familiar lawn, or to pull away the 
creepers and whitewash the house. And, finally, there is 
the accidental Conservatism of Mr. Disraeli, which invents 
clever imaginative defences for it because it is the creed of a 
*‘ powerful party”? in this country, and stands most in need 
of intellectual free lances. But none of these types represent 
exactly the uppermost phase of English Conservatism which 
is that of Lord Robert Cecil,—the Conservatism of what we 
may call aggressive and almost cynical commonplace, which 
seems to be Conservative at all only because it is so much more 
easy to browbeat any novelty that is a candidate for political 
existence than to browbeat that which is actually in the field, 
and which ceases to be really Conservative wherever the spirit of 
law and custom puts unpleasant restraints on the policy of aris- 
tocratic self-interest. ‘There is no doubt that Lord Robert 
Cecil represents this kind of Conservatism with consider- 
able ability. He lays his finger on the very centre of dis- 
puted interests with unfailing accuracy and a harsh aggres- 
sive touch. He always puts his case on the lowest 


| attacks. 


ground he can take with an unpleasant audacity which | 


looks exceedingly practical, and sometimes is so, if the House 
is conscious of a large infusion of low motives; which, 


however, is sometimes, again, ineffective enough, and never | 


persuasive, though it encourages others to assert, where, ©. . 
| wished to betray the Confederates into a defeat by urging Mr. 


without this example they would be ashamed of asserting, 
theit real motives or reasons. For example, when he 
was debating the question of a wider religious inclusion 
for the Universities, he said, ‘Now, 


| system whole, but desiring to profess only its intimate personal 


convictions. But it is the peculiarity of his Conservatism 
always to assign the most selfish or the worst motive to the 
advocates of change. 

It has often been noticed that the Tory orators are more 
personal and more reckless than the Liberals. The more me- 
morable Conservative papers have generally gained their repu- 
tation by sutire or personalities, like the Satirist, the John Bull, 
Blackwood, more recently, and, on its first start, our contem- 
porary the Press. The Standard, too, is the most bitterly personal 
of the present daily papers, and Mr. Disraeli certainly the 
happiest master of personal criticism, while Lord Derby is the 
most eager in onset, and the most successful in taunts of all the 
orators of the day. There is an obvious reason for this in the 
nature of Conservatism. Those who are in possession of the 
field, and whose position is, therefore, defensive, are almost 
forced into discrediting their opponents. Knowing that things 
are not perfect as they are, theironly object is to shake faith in 
the suggested remedies, which, as they have never been tried, 
are more effectively shaken by undermining the authority oftheir 
opponents than by refuting their arguments. The reformers 
have their theme in the inequalities and evils of the existing 
system of things. The Conservatives have to withdraw atten- 
tion from these, and cannot well do it better than by personal 
Lord Robert Cecil clearly shares the impulse for this 
kind of warfare. But it is not his happiest line. He is apt 
to be too little discriminating and too insolent in his per- 
sonalities to be thoroughly effective. ‘Qui dit trop, 
ne dit rien.” The other day, when he was defending 
the indistriminate charities against Mr. Gladstone, he 
accused that statesman, with probably less justice than 
was ever before shown in a personal attack, of ‘a hard 
and material philosophy,”’ and, in still more elegant language, 
of smearing the memories of testators’ by imputing to them 
“principles which were horrid to their feelings.” Last ses- 
sion he attributed the frequent count-outs ‘to the wish to 
insult an enemy,” which is not alikely motive in the House of 
Commons. Only last week he launched against Mr. W. 
E. Forsterthe epithet of a Federal Sinon, on the ground that he 


| Roebuck to go on with the debate which he had injudiciously be- 
| gun. In truth, he almost always hits rather wildly whenever he 


he would not) 


put the matter on high religious grounds, he would ask | 


whether that would pay.” So again on the question of 
recognition of the South, he studiously selects the most 


tangibly selfish argument, and asks how we can be so absurd | 
as to “‘ give way to the North on sentimental grounds,”’ when | 
they are “our rivals politically and rivals commercially,” | 


while every interest must lead us to cultivate friendly relations 
with the agricultural people of the South, our “ natural ally.” 
He always seems to seek to put his Conservative case on a 
ground which may recommend itself most of all to the most 
common-place minds in their hardest moods. Take his clever 
speech last session on the bill to permit marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. What speech ever entered less into 
the higher points at issue, or dealt more aggressively with the 
selfish interests involved? His main thesis was that people 
wanted new opportunities of “ giving way to their passions,” | 
and found fault with the present law because it put obstacles | 
in their way. His whole argument was most characteristic, | 
and consisted simply in asserting that every reason alleged by 
the mover for the repeal of the present restrictions might also 
be urged by any one who favoured bigamy or polygamy in 
favour of those institutions. ‘If they passed the Bill they | 
would set every one in the kingdom thinking whom they might 
marry and whom they might not.’ 


| 


the House that if you once touched the marriage law, even on | panies. 


good grounds, the floodgates of unauthorized passions would 
burst open, and we should have men insisting on marrying their | 
stepmothers. So again, in the debate the other day on the 
subscription to Articles and the Prayer Book, Lord Robert Cecil | 
maintained that the real reason of the objection to subscription 
was, not minor scruples, but a wide and deep-laid unbelief, that | 
the “inexplicable bashfulness” about signing articles was | 
only assumed to disguise a profound reaction against the 
Christian faith,—that if we only waited patiently till this 
period of profound scepticism passed over, we should have 
young men sign the Articles aguin as cheerfully as during the | 
two hundred years which preceded the difficulty, and which 
had been “the glory and the fame of the Church of England.” 
Lord Robert Cecil is incapable of understanding the nobler and | 
more earnest convictions of his day, or he would see in the 
scruples of the present time no symptom of deep scepticism, 


indulgesin personal hits at all. He has scarcely the delicacy and 
play of mind which are requisite to catch skilfully personal 
characteristics, and would do well to leave that branch of debate 
to Mr. Disraeli. ‘‘ There is a hardness in his eye” which misses 
the point, as though Lord Robert Cecil had used his culture to 
barricade himself against the influence of others, and had so 
ceased to understand them. What he docs best is to “ put 
his foot down’’ heavily on liberal impulses, sympathies, or 
hopes ; his literary sense is not quick, for the sume reason for 
which his Conservatism is a kind of repellent common-place. 
Mr. Disraeli cannot be said to have genuine sympathy with 
any class of principles under the sun, but then he has an 
active, pliant, even delicate intellectual fancy, which obliges 
him to receive accurate impressions of the images of character 
around him. Lord Robert Cecil is essentially a ‘“ hard shell” 
aristocrat, and as such is eminently suited to express any 
bold Conservative aversion to change, but by no means, we 
think, to fulfil the highest function of a statesman by inter- 
preting clearly the indistinct wants of his time, and thoroughly 
understanding even the opponents whom he confutes. 


THE TAX ON FIRE INSURANCES. 
[ 





would be a curious subject of inquiry if some gentleman 
of a statistical turn of mind weuld endeavour to discover 


’ He did his best to persuade | how many members of Parliament are directors of public com- 


Since it has been the fashion with boroughs to prefer 
middle-aged mercantile men for their representatives, and with 
companies to select at least one or two M.P.’s to eat the custo- 
mary “luncheon for the board,” these bodies have, there is 
reason to believe, exercised an amount of influence in Parlia- 
ment of which the country generally is little aware. The 
proceedings of committees on private bills, where, of course, 
this influence is mostly exercised, are but little watched by 
the public; and only those who are conversant with railway 
legislation know fully how difficult it is to pass any measure, 
however warmly supported by the inhabitants of the locality 
which it affects, if it is opposed by the great company which 
has acquired the practical monopoly of the district. Some- 
times, however, a question arises of a more general character, 
and certainly the result is not such as to render it desirable 
that this kind of influence should be increased. Only last 
Tuesday the Commons returned to the exploded policy of 


but of growing reality of mind, unable to swallow a dogmatic , abstract resolutions on matters of finance, aud condemned the 
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duty on fire insurances by 103 votes to 67 at the bidding of a 
private member of Parliament notoriously connected with 
insurance companies. Any one who examines the division 
list will see that the majority did not include the name of a 
single member from either side of the House who is ever 
likely to feel the responsibilities of office, unless an exception 
is to be made for Sir Fitzroy Kelly, with whom the pleasure 
of putting the Government in a minority is the highest of 
human joys. The resolution is simply a device of a few inte- 
rested members for forcing the repeal of this particular tax on 
the Government next year, quite irrespective of the only con- 
sideration by which a Government ought to be influenced— 
the consideration whether it is, or is not, the tax which at the 
moment presses most heavily on the industry of the country. 
But what is the conclusion affirmed by the House? That 
the tax is excessive in amount and so prevents insurance. Of 
course it does. Every tax on expenditure of necessity limits 
the demand for the article on which it is levied. But there 
are many considerations in this particular case which tend to 
combat the conclusion that the tax has any especial effect of 
that kind. In the first place the question is always argued 
by Mr. Sheridan and his friends, as if all insurances were 
effected at the minimum rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. If a man 
insures his house, it is said, for 1,000/., the office only charges 
him 15s. per aunum, while the Government taxes him 30s. 
He has to pay 2/. 5s. instead of 15s., or a duty of 200 per 


cent. But these gentlemen thus select as the foundation of 


their argument that kind of property which is the least 
hazardous. What would be said of the fairness of those who 
are in favour of the tax, if they always argued from the case 
of that kind of property which is the most hazardous? If the 


lessee of a theatre were to insure for 1,000/., the office would | 


charge him at least 50/. per annum, and the duty would 
remain 30s. It would not be 200 but 3 per cent. The fact 
is that the average rate of premium is 5s. per cent., on which 


. the duty of 3s. is an additional charge only of 60 per cent. 


And this duty falls most lightly on those kinds of property 
which are most exposed to danger from fire, and the insurance 
of which it is, therefore, most desirable to encourage. 

But even in the case of household property, are there many 
men who would insure for 1007. who are prevented from 
doing so by an annual charge of 2/. 5s., or who would be 
induced to insure if that amount were to be reduced to 1/. 5s, 


* a soa 


which is the jarges, 7momat of reduction that even Mr. 


Sheridan proposes? We are uisposea to wmK wat we 


difference between insurers and non-insurers is to a great ex- | 


tent a difference of temper. Some men are more disposed to 
run risks, have more of the gambler’s or speculator’s spirit in 
them than others, and these do not estimate the chance of 


. fire sufficiently highly to induce them to insure. Would a 


man of this temper be induced to guard against what he con- 
siders an improbable danger because he could do it a pound 
cheaper? We very much doubt it. In the case of the 
poorest classes the reduction might indeed have some influence, 
for their domestic furniture or the stock in trade of their 
little shop is commonly their all. But, unfortunately, this is 
just the class of insurer whom the offices discourage. They 
will only insure for amounts under 2007. on the less hazardous 
sort of property at the same premium which they charge for 
the amount of 200/. Persons who insure for 200/. pay the 
office 3s.—so do persons who insure for 150/., 100/., or 
501. The only benefit which Mr. Sheridan would confer on 
these three last classes is the difference between seven and 
sixpence a year and four and sixpence—between six shillings 
and four shillings—between four and sixpence and three and 
sixpence. Such savings as these on an annual payment are 
not of much moment, even to the humblest classes. 

Even the popular complaint that this is a tax on prudence, 
although it is not a complaint with which we are disposed to 
quarrel, is hardly more true of this tax than of every other 
tax on property. Ifa man saves a portion of his income and 
invests it, the property which he purchases immediately 
becomes subject to taxation, its net proceeds are diminished, 
and so far the inducement to save is diminished also. And 
everything which deters people from saving tends to prevent 
the increase of the national wealth, which is by no means the 
ease with what deters them from insuring against fire. The 
prevalence of insuring has no tendency to diminish the 
number of fires. Indeed, it undoubtedly increases them. Not, 
probably, that honest people who are insured are less careful 
than people who are not, for if they have less to dread from 
fire they are of a more anxious temperament ; but because 
there are so many dishonest people who insure for more than 
their property is worth, and then wilfully destroy it. And it 
is obvious that when a fire does take place the national wealth 


is equally diminished, whether the property consumed is 
insured or not. The insurance replaces nothing. All it 
does is to shift the incidence of the loss—to prevent it from 
falling on one man, the owner, and throw it on many men, the 
insurers. This is a great benefit to the individual, but 
directly none whatever to the nation. 

It is, however, true that this is a tax on prudence which is 
especially felt. If a man saves money and invests it, he has 
the pleasure of making the investment, and of contemplating 
his property, and of feeling the sense of importance which 
results from it; to all which the annoyance of being slightly 
muleted by the State is but a small drawback. But nobody 
likes paying in order to be safe from a danger which, after 
all, may never occur. And it docs seem hard to him that 
when he has been exercising a somewhat extraordinary virtue 
—an amount of prudence which is above the average of his 
neighbours—the difficulty of the sacrifice should be increased 
by taxation. This is a reason why the tax will always be 
unpopular, and is so far a reason for its reduction, or even 
repeal, but it is no ground whatever for thinking it the 
very worst tax in the statute-book, which alone would 
justify its condemnation by abstract resolution. As for 
the different calculations by which it has been sought 
to prove that there is or is not a vast amount of uninsured 
and yet insurable property in the country, none of them is, 
we think, “entitled to the slightest weight. They are merely 
conjectural. Mr. Coode certainly puts it very much too low; 
but it is almost equally certain that the insurance offices put 
it very much too high. But for the reasons above stated, it 
is much to be doubted whether the cheapening of policies 
would influence any very great number of non-insurers, or 
much increase the caution of the Anglo-Saxon race. What 
we do know is this—that the reduction of the assessed taxes 
had a much more permanent effect on the revenue than the 
reduction of duties on the great articles of consumption. The 
sanguine people who expect to sce two-thirds, or even one, 
taken off the tax on fire insurances without any great re- 
duction of the receipts from it are not, we imagine, likely to 
find their hopes realized. 

The great objection to the resolution is, however, an ob- 
jection of principle. Even allowing that, if there was an 
excess of revenue now, this would be the tax to reduce, it 
does not follow that it would be so next year. It is as if a 
man should solemnly pledge himself while he goes to Swit- 
zeriana tus year to go to Scotsand next. But sensible people 
let next year provide for itself, and do not hamper themselves 
with a vow which is either a nonentity or a nuisance. 
If i¢ is convenient to go to Scotland next year, the 
vow is useless. If it is not, it must be kept with 
groaning of spirit, or broken with a laugh. It is not 
hard to know what the Commons will do. They will 
consider the proposal to repeal this tax just as if the 
resolution had never been passed. If the repeal be ill-timed, the 
Government of the day will not make it a part of their pro- 
posal, and the House will support them, in spite of Mr. Sheri- 
dan and the fanatics who follow him. As for Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, and Mr. Malins, and Colonel North, they will behave 
just as the Tory party behaved about the paper duty. They 
will ride off on the plea that they only voted for its reduction 
‘at a convenient opportunity,” and vote, just as they did on 
Tuesday, in the way the immediate interests of their party 
require. Meanwhile, the House makes itself contemptible. 
It teaches its leaders to regard it as a froward child, whose 
recorded expressions of opinion may be set aside as unmeaning. 
House of Commons promises will come to resemble pie-crust, 
as being made only to be broken. But it was from the Zimes, 
its would-be defender, that the House has received the cruellest 
rebuke. It acted, we are told, in petulance. It was offended 
by the earnestness with which Mr. Gladstone warned it 
from the course on which it was bent, and was deter- 
mined to show that it would do as it pleased, even in the 
teeth of that most dignified and cogent of protests. If the 
Times can see ill-temper in Mr. Gladstone, who was right, 
what must it discern in the House of Commons, which it 
admits to have been wrong? Two years after the repeal of 
the paper duty, was it worth while, even for the sake of sneer- 
ing at the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to charge the House 
with a silly vote merely to annoy him ? 





LORD RUSSELL’S DEFENCE. 
EITHER Earl Russell's dgspatch, presented on Monday to 
I Parliament, nor his speech in defence, will, we fear, 
reconcile Liberals to the policy he is pursuing in Poland. The 
former, though exceedingly dignified, contains only the Six 


| Points which Russia is unwilling to grant, which the Poles 
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refuse to accept, and which if ultimately granted and accepted 
secure nothing except the conditions which forty-eight years 
ago were secured at Vienna, in vain. The latter, though cleverly 
worded, still leaves the Government in the position of having 
made demands in concert with other Powers which, whatever 
those Powers may do, it does not intend to enforce—in the 
position, that is, of meddling without a meaning and en- 
couraging allies whom it intends to desert. The only hope 
for negotiations with Russia, as proved by all experience, is 


to convince her rulers that she is isolated, that Europe has | 
passed sentence, and that in submitting she gives way to a. 


power to which it is no disgrace for the proudest of races to 
yield. Had Germany honestly joined in the great remon- 
strance of 1854, there would have been no necessity for the 
Crimean war. In the commencement of these discussions 
Earl Russell, with his idea of a municipal autonomy for Con- 
gress-Poland—for that is the sum of his Six Points, even if 
honestly conceded—contrived to unite England and France 
and Austria, a mass of available strength which even Russia 
and Russia on the defensive was visibly powerless to resist. 
Nichvlas himself would not have risked anencounterwith all the 
fleets of Europe, supported by all its armies except the Prussian. 
And then, having framed a combination so irresistible as of itself 


to yield—and yielding is never pleasant to despots—they will 
only have to encounter the strength of a power which, of all 
the great Powers, has the bitterest reason to dread an inya- 
sion of Russian soil. It would not do, argues the Foreign 
Secretary, to sit still and do nothing, for that very policy 
produced the Revolutionary War. Had not Lord Grenville 
refused to join the coalition which Dumouriez flung back by 
the aid of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”” we might have avoided that 
most costly of all our struggles. That is a quaint version of 
history, but admitting for the moment its truth, is not Earl 
Russell playing the very part for which Earl Grenville is 
‘blamed? ‘That was acase,” he says, ‘‘in which if there had 
been an interference a little sooner, and if Parliament had not 
| been told it ought not to interfere, that war would probably 
| have been prevented.” In other words, Earl Russell studies the 
blunders of history with a pedantic care, in order deliberately 
| to repeat them. 
| he test of diplomacy, like that of generalship, is, however, 
| success, and, tried in that crucible, how does British diplo- 
macy stand? It has tried to bring Russia to counsels of 
| moderation and to avoid war. Russia is ravaging Poland as 
'no European country has been ravaged since Louis XIV. 
| defied Heaven in his attack on the Palatinate. The Emperor, 








to guarantee peace, Earl Russell himself broke it up by admit- who is asked to show mercy, invests General Berg with almost 
ting, without provocation or necessity, that England would | absolute power, tolerates the Governor of Lithuania in acts 
not go to war. Austria instantly receded, and the pressure | from which Haynau would have shrunk, and actually calls on 
was reduced to that of a single power, and one which, how- | the peasantry to massacre their proprietors when they endea- 
ever formidable, Russia has for sixty years more or less/ vour to stand aloof from the fray. With every step 
steadily defied. Even on Monday night, though the answer | in the negotiations for mercy he has drawn one step 
from St. Petersburg had not started, and its nature was still | nearer to a war of extermination. The moral force of 
more than doubtful, the Foreign Secretary reaffirmed, in the | Great Britain serves only to intensify the zeal of the 
most absolute manner, that, whatever became of the Poles, | hangman, afraid lest his victim should escape, and to give 
England should not go to war. The folly of such a proceed- | to cruelty that flavour of courage which ruffians enjoy 
ing seems to outsiders too patent for argument; and even | when theyare palpably defying the civilized section of mankind. 
Lord Russell must, at one point of his speech, have felt a War, on the other hand, unlikely had Europe been united, 


artial doubt of the wisdom of his own sentences, for he pro- 
uced an argument which is undoubtedly true, and which the 
_— in this country and in France has unaccountably over- 
ooked. The Liberal nobles of Russia are not unfriendly to 
Poland, but there is a very large party of Russians to whom 
the name of the Poles is hateful, who think, with the national 
poet Poushkin, that in the household quarrel the younger sister 
u 


ssia is still the wronged ; who, ratherthan yield a step, would 


reduce Poland once more to ius premSvas sorese. “f Sunnose Eng- 


rc ~ 
land,” says the Foreign Secretary, ‘declared that she would 
not take a part in the dispute, that she would not whisper a 
word in behalf of the Poles, or against the atrocities that 
might be committed by the Russians—that Russian party 
would probably overbear the Russian Government and the 
Russian Emperor, and would say we have nothing to do 
with the Poles but to exterminate them.” And therefore, 
lest the ‘‘mild”” Emperor should be overborne, Earl Russell 
tells the mad faction who, he fears, may overbear him, that 
it has nothing to fear from English resistance! Does he 
fancy that a party like this, men of whom Mouravieff is the 
popular leader, who are ready to rise rather than free their 
serfs, who are capable of deliberately putting a nation to death 
man by man, will be coerced by moral force; that Calmucks 
will care whether polished society thinks them savages or not? 
Men of the Mouravieff stamp reverence force alone, and Earl 
Russell not only refuses to employ the strength of Great 
Britain, but neutralizes that of France by ostentatiously show- 
ing that should Napoleon go to war he will be isolated. 

He pleads that his first object was to avoid the indefinite 
risks of a great European war, and we should be the last to 
deem this object unworthy of the most strenuous effort. No 
Englishman not a fool or a fanatic ever looks forward to 
a great war without intense reluctance, without a sense 
that the evil it must produce can be surpassed only 
by the moral degradation sometimes incurred by ayoid- 
ing it. But is this the way to avoid the greatly 
dreaded catastrophe ? 


Russia returns an evasive or angry reply, war may be re- | 


garded as certain, for Napoleon will have no option. He, a 
Bonaparte, cannot trail the flag of France, or consent to see 
his long effort to make French diplomacy equivalent to French 
action openly set at defiance, and he is not bound to 


sit still and admit that from the first he only intended | 
He will strike sooner or later, and what! 


to scold. 


then becomes of peace? It is peace, we presume, which 
Lord Russell wants to secure, and not merely a war 
for the first few months of which we may keep ingloriously 
out of the fray. Yet, in this very speech, he gives Russia a 
direct invitation to do the very act Napoleon cannot tolerate, 
by showing both to the Czar and the nobles that if they refuse 


We venture to affirm that, if) 


|impossible had it also been firm, has been rendered im- 
'minent by a policy which has isolated each remonstrant, and 


| left Russia the assurance that happen what may the struggle 
_is simply one of power to power. The pride of Russia, the 
honour of France, have each been exasperated to the highest 
degree, till the Czar sees that if he gives way he will seem to 
yield to a threat of France, and Napoleon feels that if he draws 


back he will seem to rely for his right of independent action 
on the permission of his lest popular ally. Imagine the: 


|tone of “that Russian party,” if their Czar bows to 4 


{menace from France, or of Frenchmen when it is seen that 
| Napoleon might have saved Poland, but could not get Lord 
| Russell’s leave! The Foreign Office, in striving for peace at 
| any price, has, in fact, produced a situation in which the very 
| best result possible is a continuance of the mischief which 
| has disturbed Europe for fifty years, and the most probable 
‘one is the simultaneous surrender of Poland to the execu- 
| tioner, and of Europe to a general war. 


THE DEBATE ON THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 

| THERE is a kind of bore not unfrequently met in society 
who has a mania for “ broad topics.” He gives you 
while waiting for dinner his judgment on the New Settle- 
ment Act, wants to discuss the Church while the soup is- 
getting cold, asks you, just as coffee appears, to explain 
Indian land tenure, and button-holes you as you take leave to 
prove that the public ought to be interested in the fate of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Mr. Mills, the member for Taunton, is 
not entitled to that reputation, but he played just that part on 
Tuesday night, asking as he did for a Royal Commission to 
inquire ‘‘ whether any and what alterations could advaa- 
tageously be adopted in the Home Government of India as cou- 
| stituted by the Act 21 and 22 Victoria, cap. 106.” Mr. 
Mills, that is, at the fag end of a stupid session, with no 
pressure from without, and no encouragement from within, 
asks the House of Commons to consider whether the scheme 
of government adopted to control another Government which, 
! seven thousand miles away, controls a sixth of the human 
race, is, or is not, the wisest conceivable. He does not quote, 
as statesmen did after the mutinies, any unmistakeable break- 
down, or point to any imminent or visible danger, cr promise 
any immediate tangible advantage to the community or the 
Government. Indeed, he did not exactly affirm that he 
thought any change wanted at all. He believed, indeed, 
that the Secretary of State had too much power because 
he could dispense with his Council, but ‘whether a@ 
remedy was to be found by relieving the members of the 
Council from their duties altogether, or by giving them greater: 
power, he did not pretend to decide.” Parliament, in other 
words, is to assert that some evil not distinctly specified is to be 
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removed in some way which the mover declines to intimate, | power, the sharp attorney-like politician who has succeeded 


but which may probably consist in taking one of two diametri- 
cally opposite lines of action. It might as well be asked to 
order an inquiry into the condition of mankind, and the best 
mode of improving the same. As if to make the vagueness of 
the motion more conspicuous, Mr. Mills proposed that altera- 
tion should be considered by a Royal Commission, certainly a 
novel method of arriving at political truth. The utility or 
otherwise of the Council must be proved either by facts which 
the House can have for the asking, such as the number of 
times Sir Charles Wood has overridden his Council, or by 
facts which no Commission could possibly extract, such as 
the number of times he ought to have overridden them. The 
question is a political one; which will be answered differ- 
ently by every different mind, and according to every 
different view of the relation of India to England, and 
of the best administration for Orientals. Those who believe 
local knowledge indispensable will be all for extending the 
powers of the Council; those who think the principles of 
statesmanship applicable everywhere will be for leaving the 
Secretary alone; those who care first for England will insist 
on the need of responsibility ; those who are devoted to India 
will be peremptory on the advantages of experience. A 
Koyal Commission could no more settle such differences than 
it could reconcile Whig and Tory opinions, or suggest modifi- 
cations in the British Constitution which all parties would 
agree to accept. All it could do would be to lay down a few 
road principles which, when reported, would be worth about 
half a page of Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s writing, and which would 
ave just as much effect as any other well-written leading 
article. The use of a Commission is not to act as a committee 
of political notables, but to collect evidence, and the only evi- 
dence worth a straw was contained in Mr. Mill’s own 
speech. 

He said, and Sir Charles Wood admitted, that on the 
question of the amalgamation of the Home and Indian 
armies, all fifteen Members of Council were opposed 
to the Home Secretary. Nevertheless, Sir Charles Wood 
carried out the amalgamation. In other words, the re- 
sponsible Minister having consulted his colleagues, and 
the Queen, and Parliament, forthwith issued his orders, which 
were of course obeyed. Mr. Mills says that is “‘ dangerous,” 
but if so, the Empire is always in danger, for no other course 
of proceeding is ever attempted in any department of the 
State. What else can any Minister do, however great the 
occasion? Suppose Lord Palmerston to consider war with 
France imperative—the most serious contingency, we take it, 
which can ever occur to a British Cabinet-—what other steps 





| the Great Mogul will not surrender a fraction. 


The only question in this matter which is or ever has been 
open to discussion is this. Is the Council of India a good 
machine for considering and deciding on the details of Indian 
business? We hold that it is not—first, because it can, by 
no possibility, be better than the precisely similar Council 
already sitting in India; and, secondly, because a Council 
without initiative always devotes itself to “revision,” 
i.e., to spoiling other men’s work. Every Indian ques- 
tion is always considered on the spot by the very six 
or eight gentlemen who, when at home, will be selected 
as Members of the Indian Council. If it is a little ques- 
tion their decision ought—while Indian life is limited 
to twenty-five years, and an Indian despatch takes six 
months to answer—to be final, and acted on there and then. 
If it is not, the Secretary of State admits that he, and not the 
Council, accepts or rejects the scheme forwarded from Cal- 
cutta. The home Council is ex necessitate rei either unneces- 
sary or injurious, and ought on every abstract consideration to 
be abolished and superseded, as Lord Palmerston advised, ia 
one of the most statesmanlike of his speeches, by five perma- 
nent Under-Secretaries, who should be of the class from which 
Councillors are drawn, and responsible each for his own de- 
partment. The Secretary would then have all the aid he has 
now in the way of information, could understand, for example, 
the quaint jargon of mixed Hindostanee and Portuguese, by 
which Indians strive to conceal the simplest facts, and yet be 
rid of the cumbrous consultations he never attends, and 
lengthy minutes which he is not bound to read. But, while 
thus believing, we still acknowledge that to touch any system 
of administration which in the relative circumstances of 
England and India can be made to work at all, is a most 
delicate and dangerous enterprise. Sir Charles Wood says he 
can make this one do its mes very well without either killing 
the Minister or bringing Indian affairs to a dead lock, and it 
may therefore be wise to wait till some event demonstrates 
beyond doubt that a revising Council seven thousand miles off 
is a source of delay, and that in politics, as in boy’s copy- 
slips, ‘delays are often dangerous.’ That, we suspect, is the 
course which the House of Commons, despite the member for 
Taunton, is pretty sure to pursue. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’'S SPIRITUAL TRIPOS. 
HERE is nothing which strikes laymen more, in turning from 
the original fountains of the Christian faith to the more au- 
thoritative expositions it receives from the clerical mind of the 
present day, than a certain paltriness of treatment, isolating little 








could he take which would be in accord with the constitution? | pits of a great revelation, out of vivid sentences manufacturing 


Mr. Mills does not, we presume, mean to affirm that fifteen 


retired Indians are to overrule the Government of Great | 
Britain on an Imperial question, or to interfere with the only | 


possible constitutional course. The Minister, when backed by 
the Crown and Parliament, is absolute, and must be absolute, 
and to inquire into the expediency of his absolutism is 
simply to inquire into the framework of British administra- 


tion. He may order a says the member for Taunton, | 
adieee®’ Geuets aiid cn ring that the | and distorted preaching. “The Burial Service,” he said, “ was 


with a constitutional horror which, considering that the 
bewept old Company was never at peace for five consecutive 
years, is not a little comical. Is the Indian Secretary the 


miniature dogmas, travestying great and true prophecies into small 
and doubtful predictions, transforming awful denunciations of sin 
into spiritual horoscopes of the fate of sinners—a process of trans- 


| mutation which so disguises the Gospel of Christ that in this form 
| it is hard to recognize, and would be impossible to embrace it. 
| The short speech of the Archbishop of York in the House of Lords 


last Monday on the Burial Service is a perfect instance of this dim 


read over three classes of persons; first, those as to whom there was 
no moral doubt that they were passing ‘from the trials of time 


only one with that power? Suppose Mr. Mills moves a Com- | to a happy eternity ; secondly, those about whom the clergyman 
mission to inquire whether a Council might not be usefully | could form no definite conclusion ; and lastly, those as to whom very 
created to assist Earl Russell in preventing that war with | little hope could be entertained.” Only try to conceive St. Paul 
Japan which he has just ordered, and which—troops having | suggesting this new spiritual tripos as a convenient classification of 
been summoned from India—is, in all probability, raging dead men’s souls, and we see at once how wholly alien these petty 
furiously. The one proposition would be as sensible as the | guesses at the divine method of dealing with individual sinners is 
other, and neither of them has any sense at all. ¢ The Council | to the whole spirit of the Christian Gospel. It is true that we do 
of a Cabinet Minister on important questions is Parliament, | not now often hear such awful denunciations of iniquity, such 
and not any collection of nominees, however able, or however | pictures of the intrinsic and supernatural pangs of sin as sin,—of 
carefully selected. That is the necessity of a Parliamentary | ;, the worm that dieth not,” “ the fire that is not quenched,” the 
system; and all the talk in the world about “checks,” and |, sor daskness.” the eternal night “ where there is weeping end 
“‘ advice,” and “information,” and “local knowledge,” will | need f — bh” Pa in the New Test " 6 Ww 

not diminish its force one jot. Ofcourse, the Members of Coun- | S™*°"2S © a "a “— ¥ ea 9 amps ? . 
cil do not like to acknowledge the fact, would prefer greatly to | b®@ DOW, instead, of those about whom Peale "3 
constitute an imperium in imperio, and to “ guide,” if not con- |C®" form no definite conclusion,” and those “as to whom 
trol the Minister without too much responsibility,—so would | Very little hope can be entertained,”—just the language in 
any knot of gentlemen who could be gathered together | which benignant physicians express themselves on dangerous cases, 
in Great Britain; and the reason that England and and quite properly, for they have studied the science not only of 
india, on the whole, get along so well is that they cannot do | remedies, but of the course which fatal diseases take ; while no 
it. If they could, the first duty of Parliament would be to | clergyman, as far as we know, ever followed the career of his 
depose them ; but, fortunately, Sir Charles Wood’s faults, as | patient beyond the tomb. We believe the reason of this demurer 
well as his merits, are precisely those which shield a man from | form which Christianity now takes in the mouths of reverend 
the influence of irresponsible advisers, and induce him to bow | persons to be that the point of view has wholly changed. The 
only, and then reluctantly, to the voted will of the nation. | eye is no longer fixed on the sin, but on the “ awful consequences 
A great statesman might be worried into giving up half his! to the sinner,” as if sin itself were not its own infinitely worst 
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consequence,—as if you could possibly get rid of the sin without 
also getting rid of the only intrinsically evil consequences. Surely 
this view, which speculates upon the fate of the sinner as something 
distinct from and naturally more important to man than sin itself, 
which, indeed, interests itself in sin and righteousness at all, chiefly 
in relation to “‘ the fearful results which they involve,” has not even 
a shadow of support in the true Gospel of Christ. 
judgments, the eternal fire, the supernatural pangs there revealed 

are but reiterated prophecies of what sin will be to us when we 
know it as it is; when the soft deadening substances are un- 
wrapped from our spirits, which here so often separate us from all 
realities; when the hidden fire breaks out, when the sting pierces 
the last sheath, and the time shall come that no conscience can 
cloak from itself its own guilt,—when it must see it as it is. 
Looking at the matter thus, the Gospel simply uncloaks, on the one 
hand, the intrinsic horror, the desolating thirst which evil brings 
upon us, and on the other presents the living water which can 
alone quench that undying thirst. Cut off from this living water, 
it says, men are, and will one day know themselves to be, 


in eternal death, in the outer darkness, in the everlasting | 


fire; a great gulf will be seen to lie between them and 
all who are in living intercourse with the source of all 
spiritual life,—a gulf which cannot be bridged over at the mere 
will of those on either side ; but it says simply nothing, and desires 
to say nothing, about the chances and probabilities of individuals. 
The worst is told when we know the truth about the supernatural 
character of evil. 
Him can restore life even to the dead, and will preserve it in the 
living,—*‘ though he were dead yet should he live ;” and neither He 
nor His Apostles ever calculate contingencies at all. 
fully only the two opposite states, and the power which transfers 
from the one to the other, and leave all the rest to trust in God. 
Now this, we maintain, to be also the intention and purport of the 
Burial Service. It, too, knows nothing but on the one hand the 
source of spiritual life and divine redemption,—the power who, by / 
His mighty working, is able ‘‘ to subdue all things to himself,”—on 
the other, the bitterness of spiritual death ; and, finally, the humble 
hope that the springs of life by which the departed soul is fed 
are still running fresh. It knows of the resurrection of Man, 
—it hopes for the “rest in Christ” of the individual soul, but 
it only cares to unfold before the mourners the certainty of the | 
great “conflict, the person of the eternal deliverer, and to leave the 
issue of the individual rescue to that faith which cannot exist with- 
out at least some hope. It opens the great worlds of life and death, 
and the great forces of the spiritual world, but ignores carefully, 
almost anxiously, any augury of the hidden future. Though it 
hopes that the branch is not cut off from the vine, it discusses no 
‘symptoms ;” but turns our eyes away from these to fix them on 
the flowing sap and the eternal husbandman. 

But the Archbishop of York is not satisfied with this. He prefers 
to have, like Sir Robert Peel, his “ three courses” open for every | 
soul—favourable conjecture, suspended opinion, unfavourable con- 
jecture. He thinks it not enough to sink our hopes and) 
fears in God's promises and love. He thinks there are 
even cases, those of profane swearers, of “ burglars” (not mur- 
derers, by the way, who often secure, for some reason 
or other, curiously illustrative of the imaginative character of 
human judgments, a specially reserved corner of pity in the clerical 
heart), where “ the only appropriate service would be one of pro- 


found silence,” i.e., we presume, where thoughts of God and His | 
promises would show a want of tact and charity, and we | 
ought to be more courteous and polite than to allude to such dis- 

agreeable suggestions. Would his Grace apply the same principle | 


—we trust he would—to all classes of society? Would he only 


accord to a reprobate marquis, to a profane swearer among the | 


dukes, to a kingly seducer, the same “service of profound silence ?” 
If not, he is no Christian Archbishop to make personal 
distinctions between the poor and the rich. But if he 
would carry the same principle into all classes of society, 
surely the only legitimate inference is, that we ought to ap- 
point a commission in every village in England to judge in those 
disputed cases when a clergyman entertains “ conscientious doubts” 
in which of the three classes a parishioner has died. It would be 
well, too, to have four separate Burial Services for use in the four 
different cases,—in the first substituting for the prayer that at our 
departure we may rest in Christ, “as our hope is this our brother 
doth,” the more confident formula of the Archbishop, “ as there is 
no moral doubt that this our brother doth,”—in the second, “ as we 
think it possible, though we cannot arrive at any definite conclusion, 
that this our brother doth,”"—in the third “as we entertain very 


little hope that this our brother doth,”—and in the fourth class | 


The awful | 


Beyond this Christ simply tells us that trust in | 


They reveal | 


of cases burying the corpse with “the only appropriate service 
of profound silence.” Would this meet the views of the Archbishop 
|of York? Or shall we make burglary or even convicted crime the 
only test of exclusion, and pass without examination all who have not 
died in open trangression of our present criminal law? Can the Arch- 
bishop of York, who would bury burglars with sealed lips, seriously 
believe that the so-called criminal classes, brought up in infamy 
and crime, breathing-in impurity and impiety at every pore, 
are, in the eyes of the great spiritual Judge, more really 
jsinful, and have less hope of being “raised by Christ 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness,” than 
| respectable license in high places or in the comfortable opulent 
middle class? For ourselves, we think the class about whose 
moral state “‘ the clergyman can form no definite conclusion ” to 
be, fortunately, about as large as the human race. Fortunately, 
we say, for if we could form definite conclusions, if it were not 
| every bit as true of reverend gentlemen’s moral estimates as of the 
estimates of the world at large, that “many who are first sha!l be 
last and the last first,” there would be no possibility of restraining 
that passion of spiritual gossip which decides on the state of 
departing souls as only He who knows the history of every spirit 
from infancy can now affect to decide. 

We confess it seems to us simply pitiable that the rulers of the 
English Church should be thus dwarfing the significance of its 
noblest offices, and turning the narrow consciences of narrow 
people into the not only unprofitable but dangerous discussion of 
sarcerdotal casuistries, instead of guiding them to the great objects 
_ of the Christian faith. Lord Ebury quoted some poor woman who, 
when the clergyman buried her husband, and read over him the 
usual service, protested in this Christian form of speech, ‘* The man 
you have just buried was my husband; you may say what you like 
| about him, but I know that he is in hell.” Very possibly he was, 
| and apparently had had but too much power to drag down his wife 

| to taste w ith him, even in this life, the “fire that is not quenched ;” 
‘but Lord Ebury's inference that, therefore, we ought in such 
cases to withdraw all hope that “this our brother” is not yet 
wholly cut off from Christ, is surely of the nature of that accom- 
modation of the Gospel to the heathenish notions of the outside 
world against which in Roman Catholic countries we so vehemently 
| pootent. Tous nothing seems more profoundly pagan than the 
at ig of York’s suggestion age we, like the ancient 
lasses, 
| li we are to do it at all, surely it should be, as it was in 
Egypt, carefully done, and a scrutiny into the lives ordered, 
such as the Roman Church still institutes in the case of Saints. 
| Let us not be hypothetically excluding some who deserve 
to be admitted, like the clergyman who omitted the hopeful 
| clause, on false information that the man had died in a fit of 
; drunkenness. If we are to bring our miserable little judgments 
,to try our fellow creatures with at all, let us attempt at 
‘least to do it fairly. But, to our eyes, nothing can give 
| clearer demonstration of the degradation of our English faith than 
| this trivial and heathenish solicitude to anticipate for each a sen- 
| tence which only God can possibly pass, and the cloud which such 
a false and scrupulous solicitude inevitably casts over that absolute 
| and unquestioning trust in the love and righteousness of God 
| which the Christian revelation teaches us implicitly to repose. 














THE VOLUNTEER CAMP. 
ETWEEN Richmond Park and the quiet Surrey village of 
Wimbledon, quaint combination of haystacks and stuccoed 
villas, there stretches a rather notable bit of sandy soil overgrown 
with furze. A large circular entrenchment, enclosing seven or 
‘eight acres of ground, marks the spot where, some thirteen 
hundred years ago, two breechless British kings waged war for the 
sovereignty of these realms, deciding its fate in a battle more 
'sanguinary, probably, than any fought ever since on English earth. 
It was Anno Domini 568 that the armies of Ceaulin of Wessex and 
Ethelbert of Kent met on Wimbledon Common; and though 
forty generations have passed away since that period, the deep 
camp ditches and the barrow-shaped graves are still clearly visible 
under the thick mantle of furze with which age has clothed them. 
So, too, has the scent of war and battles stuck to the place up to 
the present time. During the civil wars there was more than one 
encounter within and near the ancient British camp; in Crom- 
well’s period it was a pet ground for skirmishes between Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, and one of the generals of the Protector, valiant 
John Lambert, liked it so well that he purchased the whole estate, 
‘growing tulips and gilliflowers on the margin of the historical 
tumuli. Somewhat later, there was a fall in the martial dignity 
of the ground, the battles sinking into duels. ‘The latter, 
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however, were still of a very distinguished kind. In May, 


1789, the Duke of York met Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox on | 
Wimbledon Common, in settlement of an “affair of honour ;” | 


on another May-day, in 1807, Sir Francis Burdett, like- 
wise for honour’s sake, badly wounded Mr. John Paull; and in 


June, 1839, the Right Honourable the Marquis of Londonderry | 


crossed swords here with Mr. Henry Grattan, M.P. The duels on 
the old battlefield of Ethelbert had become so numerous by this 
time that a public clamour was raised against them ; and when, 
on the 2Ist of September, 1840, the Earl of Cardigan had a 
set-to with Captain Harvey Tuckett, which ended in the latter 
being seriously wounded, the House of Lords was compelled to 


take the matter up by citing the noble duellist to its bar. The Earl | 


escaped by a skilfully-worked defect in the evidence; but the 


trial had the consequence, nevertheless, of bringing Wimbledon 


duels into disrepute. For a score of years the Common lay idle 
and deserted, frequented only by gipsies and picnic parties, until a 
short while ago the National Rifle Association turned the old 
ground again into a battlefield. The ancient British camp is now 
once more a camp—the camp and head-quarters of the Volunteers 
of England. 

Approaching the Common, either from Putney or Wimbledon 
station, the field has very much the appearance of a fair—an im- 
pression which is not dispelled by the first entrance within the 
wooden railing which marks the extent of the camp. A good many 


of the little tents, ornamented with rather shabby-looking flags, | 


which cover the ground, are devoted to huckstering purposes, and 
the display of articles supposed to be connected in some way or 
other with Volunteering. There are tent-shops for the sale of 
waterproof clothing, of boots and shoes, of cork mattrasses, of 
cutlery, and of rifles innumerable. English and American gun- 
makers oppose each other in sharp competition, and the name of 
the great Whitworth floats in the air in letters of a yard in length. 
Then there are tents{for refreshments, and tents for the police, and 
tents for ammunition and a thousand other things; and, last of 
all, a tent over the entrance of which is written the word “ Press.” 
This allotted residence of the fourth estate is, beyond comparison, 
the shabbiest of all canvass-huts on Wimbledon Common, being 
furnished with nothing but a ricketty deal table and three heart- 
broken cane chairs. Not far from it stands a windmill, where the 
miller and his men, undisturbed by the doings of the riflemen, are 
busily at work ; and further north, in long lines, stretches the real 
camp of the Volunteers. At the commencement of the present 
Wimbledon meeting, there were between five and six hundred men 
quartered here under canvass ; but the numbers gradually fell off 
as the different prizes came to be competed for and carried away. 
It seems a wonder, however, that not more Volunteers, during 
these splendid weeks of a truly Italian summer, took up their home 


within the snug and airy tents. With their neat iron truckle | 


beds, the cocoa-nut matting on the ground, and the bright lantern 
against the pole in the centre, they look extremely comfortable, 
and quite inviting to the visitor from town. Only a shilling a 
day is charged for accommodation ; including admission to the 
‘“‘midnight meetings” held nightly around the great camp 
fire. Notwithstanding the fame of these starlight gatherings, 
at which there is much consumption of punch and whiskey, 
much speech-making and singing of sentimental ditties, camp life 
as yet can scarcely be said to have become popular with the English 


Volunteer. ‘The innate love of “‘ home” of every true-born Briton 


is here again visible. With all its advantages of snugness and 
airy warmth, the tent is felt to be no home. Lord Elcho himself, 


the guiding star of Wimbledon Common, found it necessary to 


take possession of a little brick-and-plaster box within the pre- 
cincts of the camp, close to the dwellings of the miller and his men. 

The ordinary routine of camp life, in reality somewhat mono 
tonous, was broken on Monday by the visit of the Prince and 


Princess of Wales, who came to see the contest of arms between 


the representatives of the Upper and Lower Houses of the Legis- 
lature. The same event last year attracted but few spectators ; 
but the presence of Royalty this time brought some thousand 
visitors, most of them belonging to the Upper Ten, to the spot. 
There was also the additional interest that the struggle promised 
to be a sharp one, the Commons being bent with all their energy 
to regain the palm of victory which the Lords had won the previous 
year.* Precisely at three o'clock, the Prince and Princess drove 
up to the ground, taking their seats under an open marquee erected 
in sight of the range of 200 yards, to the left of the “running 
deer.” Immediately in front of their Royal Highnesses were the 
twenty-two combatants, eleven of the Upper and as many of the 





* “The Tourney of Lords and Commons,” Spectator, July 12, 1862, 


Lower House. Earl Ducie opened the contest by taking 
fixed aim with his rifle and hitting the target in the centre. 
Then came Viscount Bury, for the Commons, who did better 
| still by scoring a bull’s-eye. He was followed by the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, who also made a centre, and was succeeded in 
his turn by Mr. Duncombe. The battle now seemed to grow ex- 
citing to the multitude of spectators, who pressed eagerly against 
the barriers which kept them from the ground occupied by Royalty 
and the rival Eleven. The least interested portion of the public, 
apparently, were the combatants themselves, whose manners and 
| behaviour indicated anything but anxiety for the result of the con- 
, test. Lord Grosvenor, among others, kept lying flat on the ground 
to all appearance more bent upon examining the distant scenery of 
Richmond forest than the butts in front. Mr. W. E. Forster, of 
Bradford, though never missing the target, was evidently absorbed 
in other thoughts than rifle-shooting ; and Lord Wharncliffe, the 
crack shot of the noble Eleven, scarcely so much as looked at the 
bystanders. The only one of the knight-combatants who 
seemed visibly flushed by animation and excitement was 
the young Earl of Granard. He bad been called upon at 
the eleventh hour to take part in the tourney, owing to 
the absence of Lord Vernon, retained by an ugly lawsuit before 
the Court of Equity ; yet, though Lieutenant-Colonel of the West- 
meath Rifles, he felt evidently very nervous with the rifle in his 
hand. He not only missed the target more than once, but in his 
tremendous excitement went so far as to send his bullet to the 
| Wrong butt ; not the one next to that of the Lords, but two num- 
bers distant. According to the rules of the National Rifle Asso- 
| ciation, strictly interpreted, this fatal mishap ought to have 
| disqualified, Earl Granard at once from taking further part in the 
contest, as had been the case with numerous other riflemen on pre- 
vious occurrences of the same kind. However, an exception was 
made on this occasion, it being, more charitably than justly, 
assumed that the marker at the butt might have made a mistake. 
| As it was, the incident gave rise to a good deal of audible and aot 
very flattering criticism among the Volunteer spectators in the 
background. 

The shooting over the range of 200 yards left the Commons in a 
majority of twenty points over their rivals, and when the scene of 
| contest had been removed to the 500 yards’ arena, where each 
| knight had to fire another seven shots, the anxiety with which the 
| progress of the tourney was followed by the bystanders increased 
|in vast proportions. The Prince and Princess of Wales walked 
| over the short distance from the 200 to the 500 yards’ range, at 
| which latter place another elegant tent had been prepared for their 
| accommodation. Hitherto both the august visitors had followed 
| the spectacle with evident interest ; but after moving to the new 
| place the Princess began to show signs of fatigue bordering upon 
suffering. The fearful heat of the day, coupled with the 
| vast quantity of smoke from the rifles, which an ungallant 
| wind blew right into the face of her Royal Highness, was 
| enough to account for these signs of distress, even had the 
| extreme of British loyalty given less cause for previous fatigue 
| and physical exhaustion. Nevertheless the Princess bore bravely 
‘up for a while, and only when in an almost fainting condition 

she turned her eye to her young husband with the mute invita- 
tion—Let us go. ‘Thesomewhat abrupt departure of the illustrious 
visitors threw the crowd of spectators into momentary confusion, 
without, however, having much effect upon the actors in the con- 
test. Both Lords and Commons, now the tourney was coming 
to a close, were not able to hide, under all their noble 
supineness, the signs of deep interest with which they re- 
‘garded the issue, and among the younger members the 
anxiety showed itself to a degree never before witnessed. 
Poor Lord Granard, in his extreme perturbation of mind, missed 
the target five out of seven times, and the bullets of his 
neighbour, the Duke of Marlborough, covetell far more the out- 
lying white than the centre. Lord Dufferin, who had got into the 
bad habit of borrowing the rifle of his skilful and gallant friend, 
Earl Ducie, was nearly equally unlucky at the long range, and the 
‘same was the case with the Scotch Earl of Airlie. Had it not 
been for the splendid shooting of Lord Wharncliffe, the Marquis 
of Abercorn, and two or three others, the representatives of the 
House of Peers would have been ingloriously defeated by the 
Commons; as it was they lost the battle, but were enabled to 
retreat with honour. The contest ended by the Lords making 
423 points, against 460 of the Commons. Immense applause from 
‘the bystanders, particularly the Volunteers, greeted the final 
| announcement of the victory of the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture. 
The tourney of Lords and Commons proved this year the culmi- 
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nating scene of the doings at the camp of Wimbledon. After the ex- 

citement of Monday, a reaction set in on Tuesday, and the final con- 
test for the Queen's Prize, which properly ought to have been the chief 
point of interest of the whole meeting, was witnessed by but few 
spectators, and scarcely any strangers. The great prize—the highest 
award which as yet is offered to Volunteering and rifle-shooting in 
Great Britain—was won by Sergeant Roberts, a Shropshire Volun- 
teer, whose shooting, over ranges of 800, 900, and 1,000 yards was 
really something marvellous to witness. His friends, and com- 
petitors too, did not fail to admire it, and would have carried him in 
triumph to his quarters: only the heat waseighty degrees in the shade, 
and Mr. Roberts looked as if he weighed at least twenty stone. 
But the king of British riflemen, for a round year to come, will 
not fail to get his recompense, if not on the back of his comrades, 
in the more comfortable position of a seat at the Crystal Palace, 
where illustrious hands will present him, on Monday next, with a 
gold medal and 250 golden images of Her Majesty. 





THE PERCIES.—FIRST FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 

| a GLISH family history dates from the Conquest,* two hun- 

dred years later than the appearance of the royal caste of 
Europe, who may be said generally to date from Charlemagne. 
There are a few families who claim a Saxon descent, but scarcely 
one of them has risen to the first rank, and, perhaps, only 
one of them, the reigning house, can show a root in the Heptarchy 
beyond all doubt or cavil. Not one even claims to be descended 
from a Roman settler, though the Romans held England four hun- 
dred years, and erected a civilized state, whose history may yet be 
recovered, and some of whose rulers must have retreated with the 
Britons into the hills. Not one is certainly Briton or Dane, the 
two or three said to be Saxou owe a great deal to heralds, and 
even of early Normans but few can be proved to survive. Among 
the very earliest is the great house of Percy, which represents di- 
rectly, though somewhat imperfectly, a man who followed William 
the Bastard to the conquest and spoil of England, and which has 
a history to show of almost unique grandeur. At least, we know 
of no other uncrowned house in Europe which has seven times 
driven back the tide of foreign invasion, and for eight hundred 
years stood in the front of resiste»ce to regal tyranny. Who the 
first Percy was no historian has discovered. The Duke of Northum- 
berland very possibly believes that Manfred, a Danish pirate, 
ravaged Neustria in 886, that his son Geoffrey accompanied Rollo, 
and settled amidst the general pillage in ‘“ Percy,” a village still | 


existing near Villedieu. He may have warrant for his belief, | 


which is just as likely as any other of the theories invented to. 
account for a family name, only as he has first to prove 
the existence of Rollo, then of his follower, and then his relation to 
one of th> miscellaneous scum of Europe who followed the 


jh 


| Lord William who saved his father-in-law after the last Saxon 
rising. Be that as it may, Lord William, nicknamed Perey Alsger- 
| nons, i.e., Percy of the Whiskers, undoubtedly was a real personage, 
| who was great enough to coerce the hardfisted Conqueror into 
liberality, who founded a great Yorkshire family, rebuilt the 
| Abbey of St. Hilda, acquired a reputation which made his sub- 
| jects willing to repeat stories of his Saxon rights and Saxon 
clemency, and died a crusader with Robert Curthose in the Holy 
Land in 1096. He was the true Founder—the strong man who 
built himself a house and stamped his name on the soil; and were 
the Duke his descendant in the male as he is in the female line, his 
pedigree would be outshone in England by that of the Sovereign 
alone. As it is, those who believe in rapid change as the law of 
modern affairs, will do well to remember that a “ Perey” in 1863 
holds lands in Yorkshire, in right of descent from a Percy who an- 
nexed them eight hundred years ago. The founder's son was Lord 
Alan, of whom we know little save that he married Emma Gaunt, 
grand-daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, and had seven legiti- 
mate sons, and one bastard, mother unknown. The eldest son, Wil- 
| liam, on that principle of inheritance by indivisible military tenure, 
| which we now confound with the totally different Mosaic regula- 
| tion of primogeniture, took all the properties, staked them by adopt- 
| ing Stephen's side—i.e., the side of aristocratic against regal power 
| —and performed the first of the endless services of his house by 
repelling a Scotch invasion in the terrible battle of the Standard, 
a duty which for four hundred years was never again absent from 
the thoughts or plans of the Percy. In that battle the bastard 
brother—very likely leading the Saxon Cospatricks, driven out by 
his grandfather—fought on the Scottish side. By his wife, Alice 
de Tonbridge, Lord William had several sons, who all died be- 
fore him,—it is a specialty of this family, as we shall see, to kill off 
collaterals,—and two daughters, Maud and Agnes, the former of 
whom died without issue, while the latter carried the vast 
Percy estates into the House of Lovain. Here, then, in 1168, 
in the reign of Henry II., after a hundred and two years 
of splendour, ended the first male line of the Percies. Sea 
rovers or French adventurers, they had at all events done their 
part on earth. They belonged, it is true, as Mr. Disraeli says, to 
the “ limited class which had then a monopoly of action,” but 
the family which in a century invades a great country successfully, 
carves out therefrom a mighty lordship, so conciliates the conquered 
that its legends all bear trace of an effort to justify submission, fights 
acrusade, saves its adopted country from invasion, and so graves its 
name into the popular heart that all successors are compelled to 
adopt it, and leaves such a tradition, that after a lapse of seven 
undred years the name is of itself a patent of nobility, cannot be 
| classed even by Liberals with the faindéunt eaters of beeves. 
| The new Percies were greater in the way of pedigree than those 
| whom they superseded. Josceline de Lovain, who married the 











Bastard, the inquirer may prefer to begin with a fact a little less | heiress, was a younger son of Godfrey with the Beard, Duke of 
° . . . . reve | SS, ¢ bs D> 
legendary. It is quite certain that in 1066, one William de | Nether-Lorraine and Count of Brabant and Louvain, who claimed 


Perey did land in England, it is also certain that he was the re- 
cognized leader of a number of more or less disciplined fighting 
persons ; and it is highly probable that this number was con- 
siderable, and that he led them well, for William the Norman 
gave nothing for nothing, and Domesday Book shows that he gave 
Percy much. He received in Lincolnshire thirty-two lordships, 


| descent from the pagan chiefs of Hainault, and from the only line 
| which might tempt athinker to wish for a pedigree—that of Charle- 
magne. Josceline’s sister Adelise had been second wife of Henry 
| I., and brought over her brother to marry the Percy under condi- 
tion of accepting either her name or her arms. He chose the 

former, which was popular, substituting only his own arms for 


among them Immingham, Caborne, and Ludford; and in York- | those borne, and perhaps invented, by Lord William the 


shire eighty-six lordships, among which Topcliffe in the North 
Riding and Spofford in the West Riding, became the chief seats 
of the family in those parts for many succeeding ages. The King, 
too, was not his only benefactor. ‘The Conqueror’s nephew, Hugh 
Lupus, the grim Earl of Chester, gave him, wherefore we are not 
told, the whole lordship of Whitby, with the large territory ad- 
jacent, in the North Riding, and here William de Perey, to soothe 
his conscience, founded anew the Abbey of St. Hilda, ravaged, 
he said, by a Danish and Pagan ancestor, in whom he, perhaps, 
believed. Still further to soothe his conscience, he is said to 
have married Emma de Post, of whose lands at Se:mar, near 
Scarborough, he had taken possession by the sword. 
it that she was the daughter of Earl Gospatrick —Cospatrick his 
descendants call themselves, and think themselves Scots of high 
degree—the great Saxon Earl of Northumberland, and that it was 





* Pedigree is one of the permanent delusions of mankind, though the founder ofa great 


race is always its greatest and a plebeian—and there seems no prima facie reason 
why some families should not be very much older, why, for instance, the Roman con 
sular houses should have died out so completely. As a matter of fact, however, the tile 
which submerged the empire washed out the record, and the modern patriciat star.s 
from 800. The oldest proveable succession is that of the Ranas of Oodeypore, wlio 
have reigned in oue place 3,00) years; but it is kept up by adoption. The man who 
died about 1036, as the Jast Prince of the Captivity, had possibly a pedigree stretcl:ing 
through all history. He was the descendant of a family which, in the time | 
mitian, was accepted by all Jews and by the Emperor as descended from David, | 
and if that belief were correct, as, from the similar history of Mohammed's family, it 
may have been, that would be a pedigree traceable name by name to Adam. There ia | 
no other instance that we know of a pedigree even possibly older than Rome. 





Legend has | 


|founder. (From the eldest brother of this Josceline are 
| descended the Electors of Hesse-Cassel and the mother of the 
| Princess of Wales) Queen Adelise had obtained a grant of 
| the honour and castle of Arundel, in Sussex, from Henry L., and 
| after his death she and her second husband, William de Albeney, 
|appointed Josceline castellan of Arundel, and granted him the 
honour of Petworth, in Sussex, which grant was confirmed by 
Henry IL., while still Duke of Normandy, and was the title of the 
| Percies to the great Sussex possessions they held for so many years. 
He had four sons, the eldest of whom seems to have been a nonen- 
tity, for the sway of the house passed to the youngest, Richard, 
one of the kingliest human beings in history. He claimed and 
obtained—by a quaint compromise between the Norman idea of 
succession to eldest male, and the Saxon and Oriental idea of 
succession to eldest efficient male—the great Whitby property for 
life, and while he lived was virtual head of the Percies. He 
deserved his position, for he calmly staked it and his head in 
resistance to John Lackland, was a leader among the framers of 
the organization which extorted the Great Charter, and was one of 
the Five-and-twenty appointed armed guardians of that great pact— 
a pact, by the way, which anybody who takes the trouble to read it 
instead of chattering about it, will see was a popular as well as a 


baronial scheme. His attack on tie Pope’s Legate earned him an 
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excommunication, then as now irrefragable proof of nobility, then 
as now despised among strong Englishmen, and when the barons, 
in despair of the Plantagenets, resolved on the policy which, in 
1688, their descendants carried out, and brought over Prince Louis, 
the Percy reduced all Yorkshire to obedience. He died in 1244, 
and the estates reverted to his nephew, William, who ought to have 
had them on the Norman theory before, and who had acquired 
through his second wife the tract in Durham now known 
as Dalton-Percy, which descended to his younger son. Lord 
William, however, survived his great uncle but one year, and 
dying, his son Henry de Percy commenced a less creditable and 
not very intelligible career. He seems to have been at heart a 
Whig, and stocd up for the Great Charter; but King Henry 
III. clutched his lands, and to save them he acted first against the 
barons, and afterwards as mediator between the King and Simon 
de Montfort. His son, also Henry, however, redeemed the family 


honour, was knighted by Edward I. b.fore Berwick, fought at | 


Dunbar, was appointed governor of Galloway and Ayr, was invested 
with a vague authority or Lord-Lieutenancy over Westmoreland 


and Cumberland, and fortified his principal seats, Spofford and | 


Lekingfield in Yorkshire, and Petworth in Sussex. It is from him, 


. + . + | 
too, that the family dates as a Northumbrian house. On November 


19, 1309, Anthony Beck, “‘ proud” Bishop of Durham, granted and 
sold to Lord Henry the Barony of Alnwick in Northumberland, 
and from that day forward the family have been known as the 
Percies of Alnwick, and described as a house whose root is in North- 
umberland. He resisted Gaveston in the popular interest, and on 
the minion’s fall received his office of Warden of all Forests north 
of the Trent. He died in 1315, leaving his wife Eleanor (a Fitzalan) 
guardian of the estates, and ason, Henry, who at seventeen obtained 
a grant of all the estates in Northumberland belonging to Dunbar, 
Earl of March, then in rebellion, and at twenty-one was acknow- 
ledged chief of his house. Like his father hedetested thecorrupt rule of 
the favourites, was one of Prince Edward's firmest supporters, and 
received from Edward III. on the throne the title of Lord of the 
Marches and the castle and barony of Warkworth, with other 
magnificent gifts. According to the ethics of that day—perhaps, 
also of ours, or why Napoleon ?—he earned them well, devoting his 
life to Edward's grand but premature idea of an united island. He 
fought and won at Halidon Hill, for which victory Edward Baliol 
gave him Annandaleand Moffatdale, then held by Randolph, Earl 
of Murray, and commenced that struggle of generations with the 
Douglas, around which ballad and legend have thrown such a 
romance. His greatest exploit, however, was his command at 
Nevill’s Cross, in Durham, where, in 1346, he crushed the great 
army with which David Bruce, tempted by Edward's absence in 
France, had invaded England. Next year we find him raising an 
army to the assistance of Edward Baliol, and in the next transport- 
ing it to France to the aid of the Black Prince. He died in 1352, a 
soldier and statesman of the first rank, who had twice beaten back 
a formidable invasion, thrice raised an army at his own charge, 
once risked his splendid position to rid England of foreign 
minions, and always been among the most trusted councillors of 
the wisest and most successful Plantagenet. His successor, still 
Henry de Percy, third Henry of Alnwick, by a daughter of Lord 
Clifford—great old Cumberland race, whose territory is now ruled 
from Lowther Castle—had a comparatively quiet life. He only 
fought at Crecy, passed his life “regulating ” the Border, i.e, 


hanging marauders and besieging obstreperous chieftains, and made | 
a semi-royal alliance, marrying the Lady Mary Plantagenet, grand- | 
daughter of Edward of Lancaster, second son of Henry III. His 

royal connection was well supported by his truly regal estate, being 


possessed at his death, in the counties of York and Northumberland, 
of the manors of Lekingfield, Clethorp, Setil, Gigleswick, Naffer- 
ton, Chatton, Wharram-Percy, Walton, parcel of the manor of 
Spofford, Scarboteill in Craven Topcliffe, Semar, Tadcester, and 
Pokelington, in Yorkshire; of the manor and castle of Alnwick, 
with the appurtenances, in the county of Northumberland, as also 
of the manor of Rok, the castle and manor of Warkworth, the 
towns of Berling, Acklington, Routhbirg, East Wetton, Threpston, 
Snitter, Over-Botilston, ‘Teggisden, the manors of Corbrigge, New- 
burne, Thrasterton, with the hamlets of Botlaw, Walbotill, and the 
fishing in the river Tyne ; and of the inheritance of Joan, his wife, 
the manor of Toft-juxta-Witham, in Lincolnshire; as also part of the 
manor of Old Bokeham, and hundred of Shropham (parcel of the 
barony of Tatshull) in Norfolk, and the manor of Cratefield, in 


Suffolk. 


The two sons of this third Lord Percy, of Alnwick, played most | 


important parts in the reigns of Edward IIL, Richard IJ., and 
Henry IV., and both obtained the rank of Earl, Henry Percy, the 
elder, becoming (July 16, 1377) first Earl of Northumberland, and 


Thomas Percy, the younger, Earlof Worcester. These arethe Percies 
whom Shakespeare has mentioned in his historical plays of Richard 
Il. and Henry IV., and the former of them is the father of Harry 
Hotspur, first knight of that age. Henry (the fourth Lord Percy 
of Alnwick) was one of the few nobles whose power, aided by John 
of Gaunt, shielded Wycliff, and so fostered the germs of the Refor- 
mation. He quarrelled, however, with Lancaster, and the Scots 
seizing Berwick, was adjudged by Parliament to forfeiture of 
all his estates—an early instance of that tremendous system of 
forfeiture which, during the Wars of the Roses, prostrated almost 
all barons. The King, however, refused to confirm the sen- 
tence, and in 1398 Lord Henry, who had recovered his influ- 
ence, was one of the Twelve appointed to control Richard 
Il. The King did not forgive this measure, and on the 
recovery of his power next year he sentenced the earl to perpetual 
banishment, and so produced the well-known revolution of the 
Three Henries—Henry de Percy, Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of 
Lancaster (and kinsman of the Perey), and Henry Hotspur, the 
Percies’ heir apparent. The conspiracy ended in the deposition 
and death of Richard, Harding, the Percy's servant, says against 
his master’s will. That seems doubtful, and, at all events, he 
_ accepted from the successful Henry the 1V. a gift of the Isle of 
| Man, and was made Lord High Constable of England, Constable 
of the Castles of Chester, Conway, Fliut, and Carnarvon, General 
Warden of the West Marches, and Governor of Carlisle. The 
Border warfare continued, and in 1388 Ilotspur fought Otter- 
bourne, better known to ballad-loying mankind as Chevy Chase, 
}in which James, Earl of Douglas, was killed, and Hotspur 
jand his brother Ralph—whose portrait not having been 
| painted by Shakespeare seems comparatively indistinct—were 
| taken prisoners. The ransom enabled Lord John Montgomery 
to build a castle, but the Percys scarcely felt the blow, and on 
| 14th September, 1402, they, with an army raisod by themselves, 
fought the terrible battle of Homildon against Archibald, 
Earl of Douglas, and 12,000 men. It was the unluckiest 
|} achievement in the whole family record. Henry, who, like every 
| Plantagenet, understood kingcraft, and did not wish to divide 
his realm, rewarded the magnificent service by a grant of a great 
| section of the Douglas estates in Scotland—a process like giving 
Lord Clyde, for example, a lawsuit instead of a pension, and de- 
|manded all the prisoners. ‘The Percy blood took fire at an act 
| as distinctly unjust as a seizure of all prize-money would be now, 
and, releasing the Douglas, Percy declared for the Earl of March, 
head of the Clarence branch of the Plantagenets. The King, how- 
| ever, was no mean soldier ; he had an army just levied for Wales, 
and in the battle of Shrewsbury he overthrew the Earl, killed Hot- 
| spur, resumed his grant of the Isle of Man—which he gave to Sir 
| John Stanley, whose descendant now heads Her Majesty's Oppo- 
sition-~and tried hard to impoverish him by a fine. He was 
‘baffled, however, by an incident, perhaps more creditable to 
the Percies than any in their history. Whether from 
|his brilliant personal character, the romantic popular feeling 
| for his zon, or the recollection of Homildon, all England rose in 
| protest against serious harm to the Earl. The Peers acquitted 
him of treason, and the Commons passed a formal vote of thanks 
|to the King for remitting his fine on the mighty Peer. He could 
'not, however, cease from hating him, and the proud old noble, 
‘unable to bear the slights to which he was exposed, again rebelled, 
fled first to Scotland, then to Owen Glendower—whence some of 
Shakespeare's finest scenes—then to France, and, re-entering his 
estates from Scotland, was, on 29th February, 1408, killed on 
Bramham Moor. His head was set on a pole on London Bridge. Spof- 
ford was given to Rokeby, the Sheriff of Yorkshire, who had defeated 
him, and the rest of his vast estates to the King’s son, John, Duke 
of Bedford. His brother, the Earl of Worcester, taken prisoner at 
Shrewsbury, was shortly after beheaded, and the house of Percy 
seemed—specially to John of Bedford—utterly swept from the 
land. Only one lad remained, a son of Harry Hotspur, and he 
had been placed by his father in Edinburgh, and grew up the 
favourite page and companion of King James. The house 
lad lasted three hundred and forty-two years, during which it had 
risen to unquestioned pre-eminence in England, and had led a 
dozen armies to victory, besides providing a permanent race of 
Commanders-in-Chief against the Scots, who, unlike most heredi- 
tary officials, really fulfilled their task. Whenever Scotland 
| invaded England, it had first to conquer not a conglomeration of 
| powerless individuals, but the great social and military organism 
| called the House of Percy, to crumble a boulder instead of merely 
passing over the sand. hut is the use of a noble, and the reason 
why Liberals can still justify the laws which keep among us 
| powers round which lesser strengths can accrete. 
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THE FALL OF MEXICO. 
[From our Srectat CoRRESPONDENT.] 
July 14, 1863. 
Tue way in which the news has been received in France that 
Mexico was in the hands of the French army, is strikingly illustra- 
tive both of the persisting unpopularity of the expedition to Mexico, 


and of the unexpected change which the Empire unwillingly and | 


unconsciously has wrought in the feeling of the French people, as re- 
gards war for the sake of war, and conquest for the sake of conquest. 
There is little doubt that the news of the occupation of such a 
city as Mexico by the French would have been, but a few years 
ago, enthusiastically welcomed by a considerable party on the 
other side of the Channel. There would not have been wanting 
those who took delight in picturing to themselves the indomitable 
Zouaves quietly smoking their pipes on the walls of Montezuma. 
Nothing of the sort now. To the Emperor, of course, the intelli- 
gence was welcome. At Vichy the town-criers were ordered to 
perambulate the streets with due exultation, the water drinkers 
were invited to join in the imperial glee, the householders were 
summoned to illuminate. But out of the official pale there was 
no sign of public rejoicing. No firing of guns took place in Paris, 
just as the news arrived, it being probably found ridiculous to cele- 
brate the taking of a city which was not taken. No private houses 
were illuminated in the capital, with the exception of a few coffee- 
houses on the boulevard, which, being more or less dependent on 
the “administration,” thought it advisable to display something 
like official merriment. As to the Bourse—a rather alarming 
symptom—it was and remained dull. 

So the occupation of Mexico must have lost much of its value 
in Napoleon’s eyes. If his aim was partly to give the French a 
triumph abroad in exchange for their liberty at home, and to 
supply their energy with a convenient outlet, he proves to have 
been sadly mistaken. That thoughtless and mischievous disposi- 
tion of the French to sacrifice anything, under any circumstances, 
to the renown of their flag, is no longer to be relied upon by the 
Empire. Thank God, the “ chauvinisme” is decidedly at a dis- 
count in France! Let the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, the King of Holland, congratulate the Emperor on his 
ill-gotten success, whilst constitutional England hangs back 
honestly ; let the Queen of Spain, with inconceivable baseness, 
compliment the French ruler upon his having carried to a trium- 


phant issue a war from which Spain shrank in disgust; a paltry | 


compensation, indeed, this must be considered, at the Tuileries, 
for the mingled feeling of shame and sorrow which the French 
themselves have exhibited throughout in reference to this most 
iniquitous expedition. 

What, after all, does our so-called victory amount to? Mexico, 
for aught we know, was not besieged; Mexico was not stormed ; 
the defenders of Mexico did not surrender. Napoleon, on this 


to owe its regeneration ; but this statement was subsequently con- 

tradicted, and the honour of working out the “‘ mission civilisatrice ” 

of the Empire is not unlikely to be conferred on M. Dubois de 

Saligny, whom the readers of the Spectator will at once proclaim 

worthy of that distinction, if they have not forgotten a character- 
istic story which I told them, some months ago, on the most reliable 
authority, for I had it from General Prim himself. 

As regards the selection of the indigenous fellow-helpers of the 
French regenerator there can be no difficulty. No wonder that 
;even before the French division under General Bazaine had 

occupied the main entrance to the city, the leaders of the ‘* Church 
| party” sent a commission to General Forey to offer their allegiance 
|to the Emperor. These are the men who were vile enough to 
invite the invasion of their own country, and it is part of their 

business to assist the conquerors in putting it to the yoke. ‘These 

are the members of the party whose crimes brought so much 

odium and obloquy on Mexico. Be it remembered that the shame- 
| ful robbery of 600,000 dols. from the British Legation house was 
| perpetrated by the leaders of that party; that Marquez, the 
| faithful ally of General Forey, is the hero whom Sir C. Wyke, in 

a despatch to Lord J. Russell, dated July 28, 1861, described as 

ravaging the country, burning villages, levying contributions on 
| the unfortunate inhabitants, bursting open the doors of the houses 
| doomed to be pillaged, and breaking the prison gates in order to 
‘let loose the worst criminals in the Republic ;* that it was he 
and Miramon who, on the 11th of April, 1859, slaughtered at 
Tabacuya so many innocent victims ; that among the murdered 
men was Dr. Duval, an English surgeon, who was dragged from 
the bedside of the wounded, whilst amputating their shattered 
limbs and stanching their gushing arteries ; ¢ that, in fact, there is 
no kind of wickedness but is chargeable on the party which the 
civilizing invasion of Mexico will have to uphold. 

This, despite the gagging of the press, is not absolutely unknown 
in France, and may serve to account for the feeling of unqualified 
reprobation which the invasion of Mexico has engendered. But 
how much stronger still would that feeling be if the French were 
acquainted with all the facts of the case—if they had been told of 
the ignoble conduct of Marquez’s followers, by whom Puebla would 
have been pillaged and deluged in blood had not this calamity been 
prevented by the energetic interference of the Zouaves—if, on the 
other hand, they had been made aware of the humane, generous 
behaviour of the chiefs of the constitutional army? I have before 
me two letters, one signed “ Blotd, capitaine au ler Régiment de 
| Zouaves, prisonnier de guerre ;” the other written to his family by a 
sub-lieutenant in the same regiment, named Duchesne. Nothing 
could be more touching than the description given in both docu- 
| ments of the kindness with which the French prisoners are treated 
‘by the Mexicans, and of the magnanimous solicitude with which 

the wounded are attended. ‘ Our gratitude,” says Captain Blotd, 
‘+ is as great as can be experienced by man’s heart.” In Duchesne’s 





occasion, may boast of having been un enfonceur de portes ouvertes, | letter these lines are to be read, which are somewhat at variance 
nothing more. It had been given out that the Mexicans were | with the inflated bulletins of General Forey.—‘“ We were made 
determined to offer a desperate resistance to the invaders in | prisoners on the 25th of April. Out of 500 men who took part in 
Mexico itself, and that the environs of the town were to be, for | the fight, 70 or 80 only returned safe and sound.” 

that purpose, laid under water. The reason why no such thing} ‘Two circumstances are well worth noticing. When, on the 5th 
was done or attempted will probably come to light before long. | of June, General Bazaine entered Mexico, the ‘ Church party” had 
Perhaps, as a contemporary says, the extent of the fortifications to |to be protected by the invaders against the indignation of the 
be held required a more numerous garrison than Juarez could dis- | people; and when at Puebla, on the 18th of May, the Mexican 
pose of, and it may be that the lakes about the city were this year | officers who had been made prisoners were summoned to sign a 


too dry to enable the Mexicans to have recourse to those heroic 
means of self-defence which the Dutch formerly used against the 
invading armies of Louis XIV. However, the war would be far 
from being at an end, if we are to credit the facts stated in the 
New York Express, namely, that Juarez moved to San Luis de 
Potosi, taking along with him all the moveable firearms and ammu- 
nition, as well as the contents of the treasury, in order to organize 
outside the walls a more effectual resistance, and that the garrison 
of Mexico, to the number of 20,000 men, withdrew to the Cuer- 


| declaration binding them never to take up arms against the con- 
| querors, their answer was, ‘‘ God save Mexico! Down with the 
traitors!” If, therefore, Napoleon has really made up his mind to 
‘* regenerate” the Mexican nation, he will have, in all probability, to 
grind it to dust before he proceeds any further, at what cost of 
money and blood the future will tell us. As matters now stand, 
the only course sure to meet with public approbation in France 
would be to withdraw as soon as possible from so inglorious an 
enterprise. 











nevoca Plaza for no other purpose than that of carrying on guerilla | First of all, the Emperor of the French cannot forget without 
warfare. | dishonour that, in the convention of the 31st of October, 1861, he 

What the Emperor will do then remains now to be seen. As pledged himself, in common with England and Spain, not to seek 
might be expected, his supposed intentions have given rise to all | for himself, in the employment of the coercive measures then con- 
kinds of rumours; and in the semi-official press schemes are | templated, any acquisition of territory, or any peculiar advantage, 
rampant. Some assert that the expedition must end not only in | and not to exercise in the subsequent affairs of Mexico any in- 
the formation of a French colony, but in the creation of a new | fluence of a character to impair the right of the Mexican nation to 
state which, through the recognition and the adjunction of the | ¢hoose and fully to constitute the form of its own Government. 
Southern secessionists, would constitute a powerful confederation | Secondly, he will do well to remember, in order to avoid such 
under the protectorate of France. Others fondly cherish a hope ' complications as might turn out fatal, that “Mexico being a 
that the silver mines in Mexico will make France “ rich enough to neighbour of the United States on the American continent, and 





pay for her glory.” M. Hubert Delisle had at first been spoken * Corres , “a 
“or niche 3 spondence respecting the Affairs of Meriro. No. 19., p. 91. 
of as the “* commissaire extraordinaire” to whom Mexico was fated | + No. 13., p. 24, 25. 
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possessing a system of government similar to our own in many | 
of its important features, the United States habitually cherish a | 
decided good-will towards that republic.” These are the very | 
words used by Mr. Seward in the despatch which was forwarded | 
on the 4th of December, 1861, to MM. ‘Tassara and Mercier, and | 
Lord Lyous. Nor is this declaration less ominous for being 
couched in that milk-and-water style which constitutes diplomatic 
eloquence. 

Next comes the expediency of removing anything of a nature to 
hamper an armed intervention in favour of Poland, if necessary. 
For Poland is still, and perhaps more than ever, the engrossing topic 
of conversation in France. As much as the expedition to Mexico was 
deprecated, somuch would a forcible intervention in favour of Poland 
be popular ; and the anxiety of the French on the subject is at its 
highest pitch. The revolution which broke out of late in Mada- 
gascar, the murder of Radama II., the eclipse of French influence 
as connected with that awful tragedy, the assumption that the hand 
of the English missionaries is traceable in those bloody disturbances, 
the aggressive letter which they called forth on the part of Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, were acutely resented by the French and bitterly commented 
upon by the French press. But even so exciting a topic failed to 
throw the Polish question into the shade. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be, in this respect, more room for 
fear than hope. ‘The contradiction given by the Moniteur to the fact 
of a letter having been written by the Emperor on the execution of 
Count Plater has been generally considered as a proof that the 
Imperial Government does by no means wish to be held responsible 
in the eyes of Russia for any step too highly favourable to the 
Poles. The publication of the notes addressed by the three Powers 
has given but a scant satisfaction. The Siécle taunts diplomacy 
with the mildness of its language in the face of the atrocities which 
are being perpetrated all over Poland. The Gazetie de France is 
at a loss to comprehend how the Imperial Government came to 
invoke, like England and Austria, those treaties of 1815 which M. 
Billault, four months ago, did not hesitate to term, in the Senate, des 
traités impuissants.” ‘The Opinion Nationale inveighs against the 
tenor of the said diplomatic documents most contemptuously, thereby 
showing that Prince Napoleon and his friends, whilst pooh-poohing 
a peaceful intervention, have ceased to believe in an intervention 
of a more effective character. ‘The general impression is, I think, 
that it is for the interest of Russia to accept the Six Points ; that, 
in reality, they were intended to smooth her way to an undisputed 
possession of Poland; that, if any opposition is made to the 
arrangement, it will come from the Poles, whose assent would 
obviously amount to a suicide, and that the whole affair has been 
so managed as to enable their would-be protectors gently to en- 
chain them if they say yes, or to lay all the blame at their door if 
they say no. The language of the semi-official Constitutionnel 
bears out but too well this most cheerless appreciation. 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. A FREEMAN. 





THE INVASION OF THE FREE STATES. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, June 29, 1863. 

Wuart news the next mail may take you I do not, at this present 
writing—a day or two beforehand—pretend to divine. It may be 
that some overwhelming catastrophe will have befallen one side or 
the other ; or it may be that great events will still be in progress 
only, and that the two armies of North and South will be, as at this 
moment, drawing nearer and nearer to each other, not having yet 
reached the inevitable crash of battle. In the meantime, and at my 
leisure, let us take a survey of the situation. 

When I last wrote, the two hostile armies were still confronting 
each other on the banks of the Rappahannock. Hooker covered 
Washington ; Lee, Richmond. Hooker's last movement was a sad 
and disgraceful failure, and he needed time to recover from it, to 
restore the courage and the discipline of his shattered forces, to 
renew the lost confidence of his men, and to enable them to forget 
a disaster which his want of head, and not their want of heart, had 
oceasioned. He was in no condition to renew, immediately after 





the retreat from Chancellorsville, an aggressive attitude, while Lee, 
for precisely the opposite reason, was sure to assume it. ‘To wait | 
a second attack where, had the first one been properly managed, | 
he might have been utterly annihilated, trusting not to his own 
strength but the moral weakness of his enemy, would have been 


country did not know, whether Hooker did or not, what that move- 
ment meant. Perhaps it was impossible that Hooker should know, 
for no traitors to the Confederate Government are suffered to 
remain in public offices at Richmond, with every facility to betray 
its plans to Federal generals; no rebel newspapers are allowed, 
even if they were disposed, to blab of rebel movements; and the 
civil and military watchfulness within the rebel lines, where death 
is sure to follow detection, makes the work of spies too dangerous 
for the courage of most men. In this respect the rebels have 
always had us at a deadly disadvantage. The public offices at 
Washington have never yet been purged of those whom there was 
good reason to believe were traitors at heart, and who have a 
thousand opportunities, of which it is notorious they have con- 
tinually availed themselves, to betray to the rebel authorities every 
military secret which ii was worth their while toknow. And 
there is no doubt that there are secret agents of the rebellion every- 
where all over the North, who constantly send information beyond 
the lines, while seditious journals, as openly as they dare, suggest 
plans and hint at intelligence of which the rebels are never slow to 
take advantage. Perhaps, then, while Lee knew what Hooker 
proposed to do, or, which was as well, that he proposed to do 
nothing, Hooker may have been ignorant of all Lee’s plans. At 
all events, he acted as if he knew nothing, for the rebel army had 
struck its camp and was off before he suspected in what direction 
it was going. Poor as this excuse is, it is the best that can be 
made for Hooker's tardiness. Ignorance is bad enough, but some- 
thing worse than ignorance would have to be laid to Hooker's 
charge if he suffered Lee to make a most difficult flank movement, 
in a march of more than a hundred miles, and was aware of his 
intention. 

For the simple fact is Lee outflanked him. Entertaining 
Hooker with feints, and skirmishes, and raids, he moved his whole 
army up the Shenandoah valley unmolested, keeping the Bull Run 
mountains between the two armies, and occupying the gaps so 
long as it served his purpose. Hooker, fearing apparently that 
Lee’s aim was Washington, by rapid marches covered its front, 
instead of pouring sufficient force through the mountain passes in 
season to intercept Lee’s onward march, while, at the same time, 
he could have sufficiently protected Washington by drawing 
50,000 from lower Virginia and North Carolina. Thus the first 
movement of the new campaign found Hooker with his head- 
quarters at Fairfax Court House, a few miles from Washington, and 
Lee, with his whole army, a hundred miles away, on the Upper Poto- 
mac, and on the borders of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Hooker 
was out-generalled, and the rebel army had achieved an invasion of 
the North. He attempted now to retrieve his mistake and inter- 
cept Lee by crossing the Potomac above Washington, and moving 
upon Maryland. What Lee’s plans are is not, at this moment, 
fully developed ; whether he means to get between Washington 
and Baltimore, and attempt the capture of one or both ; whether he 
intends to take the bolder step of overrunning Pennsylvania and 
marching on Philadelphia ; whether he means to move westward ; 
or whether his purpose is simply to change the seat of war to 
Upper Virginia, to pitch his camp in her rich and undevastated 
fields, and hold in continual terror and under constant subsidy the 
populous and wealthy border counties of the Free States. The 
movement so far is, at any rate, a masterly one, nor can we hardly 
hope, considering the military ability of the general opposed to 
him, that he will venture upon some rash enterprise which will lead 
to his overthrow. It is a gloomy outlook at this moment ; perhaps 
a day or two may shed some hopeful light upon it. 

How, in the meantime, does this rebel invasion affect the North ? 
For, as you know, some of the border counties of Pennsylvania have 
been already overrun by the rebel cavalry, and several of the 
defenceless towns have been occupied, while Lee’s whole army is 
reported to have crossed the Potomac. In Pennsylvania it has 
been received with a degree of apathy in striking contrast with the 
zeal and promptitude with which the people sprang to arms a year 
ago, when, after the second Bull Run battle, Lee marched north- 
ward. Other Northern States have rushed to meet the invader with 
far more promptitude than the Pennsylvanians have rallied to de- 
fend their own homes. New York alone has sent into the State four 
times as many militia regiments as Pennsylvania has herself raised, 
and the North generally seems ready to meet the emergency with 
the manliness and promptitude that the occasion requires. Why this 
difference? I believe, in a recent letter, I told you something of 


sheer fatuity. He remained quiet, therefore, only long enough to | the character of the people of the interior of Pennsylvania—a rural 
gather new strength from the scattered forces of the Confederacy all | population of German descent, for the most part speaking not Eng- 
along the seaboard, and perhaps from the interior also, and then com- | lish but a German patois—a thrifty, but very ignorant peasantry, 
menced a new campaign. For days Hooker and the whole country | in character and intelligence a striking contrast to all the rest of 


knew that a movement was going on in the rebel army 


But the | the Northern people, and to a man Democrats. 


Such is the mass 
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‘of the population of that region now immediately exposed to 
invasion, and they are peculiarly susceptible to that sort of Demo- | 
cratic teaching known as ‘‘ Copperhead.” They devoutly believe that | 
the rebellion is only an attempt on the part of the slaveholders to 
prevent the Abolitionists from robbing them of their “ niggers,” a | 
sort of cattle to which their right is no more to be questioned than 
that of their own in the beasts in their barnyards. There is no 
‘* Copperhead” lie to which they will not give the readiest credence, 
while it would be impossible to make them understand that any 
question of human rights or of free government was involved in 
this contest, for such questions are altogether above their compre- 
hension. Mere fear of pecuniary loss aroused them last year ; but 
as that was not verified then they are slow to believe it will come | 
now, and no higher motive can move them. For the rest, with all 
other ‘ Copperheads,” an innate baseness of character would 
rather make them prefer a slaveholder for master, and wish for the 
success of a slaveholders’ insurrection. ‘They are the extreme 
representatives of the Democratic party, and the apathy of Penn- | 
sylvania is to be accounted for solely and simply from the fact that | 
this element is there in the ascendancy. The people at large 
exhibit no such indifference to the invasion, and even Democrats 
elsewhere are, to some degree, shamed or aroused to real patriotism. 

July 1st.—I close this letter in time for the mail, without having 
anything definite to report of the situation in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, farther than that the rebels, after having committed a vast 
destruction of property in both States, are probably falling back 
behind the mountains to avoid a battle with the Federal army. 
My latest advices by telegraph are that a great battle is probably 
impending near York on the Susquehanna. By this I understand 
that General Meade, who, since I began this letter, has superseded 
Hooker, is on the advance from Frederick. Other despatches say 
that Lee is falling back, and, I presume, is doing so because 
Meade is advancing. No reasons are announced by the Govern- 
ment for the removal of Hooker, but the relation of events which 
I have here given fully justifies the step. 


An AMERICAN. 








Hhusic and the Drama. 


——_>——__ 
Tne close of the season at Covent Garden is positively announced 
for the Ist of next month, the production of the long-deferred 
Elisir @ Amore being apparently the event of greatest interest in 
the remaining fortnight. At Her Majesty's Theatre Oberon is to 
be repeated on Saturday, on Monday Madame Ristori is to appear 
in three of her most celebrated characters, detached acts of 
Maria Stuarda, Macbeth, and Elizabetta forming the programme. 
Figaro will be given on Tuesday for the only time this season, 
Fraulein Leibhart making her debit as Susanna. 

Foremost among the concerts of the past fortnight was the 
second performance of Handel's cantata, L’ Allegro et Il Penseroso, 
which took place at St. James's Hall on Wednesday week, 
Madame Goldschmidt, as before, taking the principal vocal share 
in its execution. The revival of this work after half a century's 
oblivion appears, in fact, to be owing to Madame Lind, who 
recently selected it for a benefit performance in aid of the Hos- 
pital for Incurables at Putney, the repetition, however, having no 
ostensible object of charity. The words of the cantata, taken 
unaltered from Milton, are arranged in the form of a dialogue—a 
method naturally suggested by the similar construction of the 
two contrasted poems. With all the great advantages of having | 
genuine poetry for a libretto instead of the customary rubbish, 
and of such opportunities for effective contrasts, there are many 
disadvantages inherent in composing to such words, which even 
Handel could scarcely struggle against with complete success. 
Although the main outlines of the gay and the pensive, broadly | 
drawn, are easily enough carried out in music, with poetry such | 
as that of “ L’Allegro and Il Penseroso,” in which scarcely two | 
lines pass without some fresh image, vividly drawn, and suggestive | 
of a whole train of associated ideas, music almost sinks under the 
task of expressing, with one or two brief phrases to each, so rapid | 
a succession of ideas. Lovely as some of the detached morceaux 
unquestionably are, it is doubtful whether the cantata will ever 
attain any very extended popularity in its revival. Madame 
Lind, who took nearly all the music of “Il Penseroso,” was 
assisted by Madame Sherrington, who, on the other hand, chiefly | 
represented “ L’Allegro,” and by Miss Lascelles, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Weiss. 

La musique de Cavenir has advanced one step further towards 
becoming that of the present ; but that step, gigantic as it is, only 
serves to show the well-nigh hopeless distance yet to be traversed. | 











Herr Richard Wagner, the apostle of the movement, has at length 
given to the world the libretti of his long-promised tetralogy, and 
the Gazette Musicale of this week contains a lengthy article 
thereon. 

The subject of the tetralogy is the well-known legend, “ L’An- 
neau des Nibelungen,’ and the entire work forms an octavo 
volume of 445 pages, containing no less than 12,000 lines. ZL’ Or 
du Rhin, La Walkyrie, Siegefroye, and Les Dieux, are the titles of 
the four operas, and the music, after ten years’ labour, is 
nearly completed. The completion of words and music, however, 
would seem to be by far the lightest part of Herr Wagner's Her- 
culean task. He has prefaced the volume with a frank state- 
ment of the difficulties in the way of the performance of his 
magnum opus, as it ought to be performed, and the Gazette 
quotes some of his modest demands, Of course, he requires a 
new theatre—firstly, because the associations of an old one might 
prejudice in some inexplicable way the success of the new art; 
and, secondly, on account of the vast stage mechanism required, 
and the indispensable concealment of the orchestra from view. 
This obtained, if possible in a provincial town, he proposes to 
engage, by a sort of general conscription, the leading German 
singers to study their parts in solitude, “sans étre distraits par 
aucun autre fastidieux travail.” ‘lhe converts to the new faith will 
then be invited to attend at a four days’ festival, at which, 
says the Gazette, in exact opposition to custom, people will be 
allowed recreation during each day to fit them for the occupation 
of the evening. He insists absolutely on the invisibility of the 
orchestra, on the ground that the mechanical movements and 
evolutions of the players are as destructive to the “ impression 
reélle d’une ceuvre dramatique” as are the mechanical appliances of 
scenery. This, however, is only a step, forhe frankly admits that the 
complete realization of his dreams will not be attained without— 
I retain the translation of the Gazette—“un son trans- 
figuré, pur, et qui n'est pas troublé par aucun des bruits 
extra-musicaux qui nécessite la production des accords des 
instruments, emanant d’un_ orchestre entendu a travers 
un mur sonore acoustique.” His notions of the mise en scene 
requisite for his operas are absolutely preposterous, and show 
very plainly that, even admitting the truth ofany of his theories, 
not to say the practicability of his stage directions, Herr 
Wagner is no financier. On his own showing, if some German 
sovereign were to close his Court theatre, and hand over the 
subsidy to Herr Wagner, it would only suffice for a salle pro- 
visoire. It isto be feared that, enthusiastic as his compatriots 
may be for the author of Tunnhauser, they can scarcely be pre- 
pared to find the sum required for the production of LZ’ dnneau des 


Nibelungen. 
AMATEUR. 








THE DWARF OF THE PYRENEES. 


Mid mountain shapes most grand and rare, 
Standing alone the maid we found ; 
The yellow kerchief closely bound 
Round her low forehead hid her hair. 


The distaff in her hand at rest, 
So short her stature, seem'd to lie 
Along the turf, her vacant eye 
Look’d upward, but no sense exprest. 


How had our hearts leap'd as we came 

Out of long flats of forest land, 

Where green and grey the pine and sand 
Hung changeless in a changeless frame. 


When on the horizon a white stain 
Grew up; until we shouted loud, 
“Tt is the Pyrenees, no cloud! 

I see the mountains once again.” 


And here we found her, in that shadow 
Wrapt, that no mountain ever threw, 
Where a long shelter’d valley drew 

Clos2 round a streamlet in a meadow. 


Around her all the purple peaks 
Rush'd pile on pile into the blue, 
O: to a deeper violet hus 
Dipp’d down, with sudden slopes and breaks. 


From young leaves on the wood-cloth’d steeps, 
From heather beds like crimson gleams, 
‘The wind blew fragrant, and the streams 

Made music with their silver leaps. 


But she nor heeds, nor hears, nor sees, 
As if to teach us soul and thought 
Are God's own gifts to man, untaught 

Even by external things like these. 
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Strength cannot give, nor beauty train 

That which He straitens or withholds, 

Who made the mountain range, and moulds 
Man’s cunning wit and curious brain. 


And glorious as this vision fair, 
Of snow-crown'd heights with forests fleck’d, 
That wondrous human intellect, 

‘That works and sparkles every where. 

And yet it is a noble thing 
To feel the strength that mountains give 

To nerve and spirit, and to live 

Among the shadows that they fling ; 

With high pure yearnings by them given, 

As though ‘twere true—our childhood dream, 
That made their visible fabric seem 

As solid steps that led to Heaven ; 

To watch their splendours shift and change, 
Till every vein within us thrills 
With the great glory of the hills, 

That give to thought a wider range ; 

That bring us back again our youth, 

As from mysterious vales beneath, 
And sun-lit peaks above, we breathe 
Their breath of freedom and of truth. 


BOOKS. 


———>—_—_ 

ROMOLA.* 
Ir was easy to be mistaken in the first chapters of this book, and 
it is pleasant to acknowledge that we were mistaken, and had 
not the insight to see the first faint signs of one of the greatest 
works of modern fiction. It is from no desire to vindicate that 


C.F. A. 








mistake that we regret that Romolz should have been published | 


in fragments. That it was not in any way affected by this 
mode of publication,—that it was not written in fragments, but 
was created by a continuous artistic effort, is clear enough. 
Still, perhaps, that is one reason for the inadequacy of the first im- 
pression. George Eliot’s drawings all require a certain space, like 
Raffael’s Cartoons, and are not of that kind which produce their 
effect by the reiteration of scenes each complete in itself. You 
have to unroll a large surface of the picture before even 
the smallest unit of its effect is attuined. And this is 
far more true of this, probably the author’s greatest work, 
than of her English tales. In tho latter, the constant 
and striking delineation of social features with which we 
are all familiar, satisfies the mind in the detail almost as 
much as in the complete whole. It takes a considerable 
space to get a full view of Hetty or Dinah in “ Adam 
Bede,” and a still greater space to understand the characters of 
Adam, or of Arthur Donnithorne. But, in the meantime, the vivid 
detail, the dry humour, the English pictures with which we are 
all so familiar, fascinate and satisfy us even before we have 
gained this clear view of the whole characters. This cannot be so 
when even greater power is showa in mastering the life of a 
foreign nation in a past age. We do not care about the light 
Florentine buzz with which so great a part of the first volume 
is filled. Its allusions are half riddles, and its liveliness a 
blank to us. Small local colours depend for their charm on 
the familiarity of small local knowledge. Then, again, George 
Eliot is—we will not say much greater as an imaginative painter 
of characters than as an imaginative painter of action, for action, 
also, she paints with marvellous power,—but much more inclined 
for the one than the other. What her characters do is always sub- 
ordinate with her to what they are. This is the highest artistic 
power, but it carries its inconveniences with it. She does not carry 
her readers away, as it is called; it is generally easy to stop read- 
ing her; she satisfies you for the moment, and does not make you 
look forward to the end. She has Sir Walter Scott’s art for re- 
vivilying the past,—but not Scott's dynamical force in making 
yeu plunge into it with as headlong an interest as into the pre- 
sent. For this she compensates by a deeper and wider intel- 
lectual grasp,—but still it is easy enough to understand why 
half-developed characters, sketched in with unfamiliar local 
colours on a background of history that has long melted away, 
should have looked strange and uniuviting, especially when not 
carried off by any exciting current of eveut, to the ordinary 


reader's eye. It is marvellous that, in spite of these disadvantages, | 


the wide and calm imaginative power of the writer should have 
produced a work which is likely to be permanently identified 
with English literature,—in which Ialy and England may feel 
a common pride. 





* Romola, By George Eliot. Three Vols. London: Smith and Elder. 


| The great artistic purpose of the story is to trace out the con- 
| flict between liberal culture and the more passionate form of the 
| Christian faith in that strange era, which has so many points of 
| resemblance with the present, when the two in their most cha- 
racteristic forms struggled for pre-eminence over Florentines who 
had been educated into the half-pedantic and half-idealistic scho- 
larship of Lorenzo de Medici, who faintly shared the new scien- 
tificimpulses of the age of Columbus and Copernicus, and whose 
hearts and consciences were stirred by the preaching, political as 
well as spiritual, of one of the very greatest as well as earliest of 
the reformers—the Dominican friar Savonarola. No period could 
be found when mingling faith and culture effervesced with more 
curious result. In some great and noble minds the new Learn- 
ing, clearing away the petty rubbish of Romanist superstition, 
and revealing the mighty simplicities of the great age of Greece, 
grew into a feeling that supplied all the stimulus of fever, if not 
the rest of faith, and of these the author has drawn a very fine 
picture in the blind Florentine scholar, Romola’s father, Bardo, 
who, with a restless fire in bis heart, “ hung over the books and 
lived with the shadows” all his life. Nothing is more striking 
and masterly in the story than the subtle skill with which the 
dominant influence of this scholarship over the imagination of 
the elder generation of that time,—the generation which saw the 
first revival of learning, is delineated in the pictures of Bardo and 
Baldassarre. In the former you get something like a glimpse 
of the stately passion for learning which, in a later age (though 
England was then naturally behind Italy), took so vital a 
hold of the* intellect of Milton, and overlaid his powerful imagi- 
| nation with all its rich fretwork of elaborate classical allusion. In 
| the latter character,—Baldassarre, the same impression is conveyed 
in a still more subtle and striking form, because by paiuting the 
intermittent flushes of intellectual power in a scholar's failing 
memory, and its alternations with au almost animal passion of 
revenge, we gain not only a more distinct knowledge of the re- 
lative value in which scholarship was there and then held as com- 
| pared with other human capacities, but a novel sense of sympathy 
which, in an age of diffused culture like this, it is not very easy to at- 
tain with the extravagance, as we should now think, of the price set 
upon it. There are few passages of subtler literary grandeur in 
English romance than that which paints the electrifying effect of 
/a thrill of vindictive passion on Baldassarre’s paralyzed memory, 
‘in recalling ouce more his full command of Greek learning, and 
‘the sense of power which thus returned to him :— 


| He leaned to take up the fragments of the dagger; then he turned 
| towards the book which lay open at his side. It was a fine large manu- 
| script, an odd volume of Pausanias. The moonlight was upon it, and 
he could see the large letters at the head of the page: 

MESSHNIKA. KB. 
In old days he had known Pausanias familiarly; yet an hour or two 
ago he had been looking hopelessly at that page, and it had suggested 
no more meaning to him than if the letters had been black weather- 
marks on a wall; but at this moment they were once more the magic 
signs that conjure up a world. That moonbeam falling on the letters 
had raised Messenia before him, and its struggle against the Spartan 
oppression. He snatched up the book, but the light was too pale for 
him to read further by. No matter: he knew that chapter; he read 
inwardly. He saw the stoning of the traitor Aristocrates—stoned by a 
whole people, who cast him out from their borders to lie unburied, and 
set up a pillar with verses upon it, telling how Time had brought home 
justice to the unjust. The words arose within him, and stirred in- 
numerable vibrations of memory. He forgot that he was old: he could 
| almost have shouted. The light was come again, mother of knowledge 
and joy! In that exultation his limbs recovered their strength: he 
started up with his broken dagger and book, and went out under the 
broad moonlight. It was a nipping frosty air, but Baldassarre could 
feel no chill—he only felt the glow of conscious power. He walked 
about and paused on all the open spots of that high ground, and looked 
down on the domed and towered city, sleeping darkly under its sleeping 
guardians, the mountains; on the pale gleam of the river; on the 
valley vanishing towards the peaks of snow; and felt himself master of 
them all. That sense of mental empire which belongs to us all in 
moments of exceptional clearness, was intensified for him by the long days 
and nights in which memory had been little more than the conscious- 
ness of something gone. That city, which had been a weary labyrinth, 
was material that he could subdue to his purposes now: his mind 
glanced through its affairs with flashing conjecture; he was once more 
a man who knew cities, whose sense of vision was instructed with large 
experience, and who felt the keen delight of holding all things in the 
| grasp of language. Names! Images!—his mind rushed through its 
| wealth without pausing, like one who enters on a great inheritance.” 


| This passage, taken with those which lead up to it, whether 
they refer to Bardo or Baldassarre, has the effect of reproduc- 
ing one great feature in the age of the revival of learning with 
the finest effeet—that sense of large human power which the 
mastery over a great ancieut language, itself the key to a 

magnificent literature, gave, and which made scholarship then 
a passion, while with us it has almost relapsed into an anti- 
; quarian dryasdust pursuit. We reatize again, in reading about 
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Bardo and Baldassarre, how, for these times, the first sentence 
of St. John, “In the beginning was the Word,” had regained 
all its force, to the exclusion, perhaps, of the further assertion that 
the Word was with God and was God. That sense of the great 
power of language, of which we have now so little, which, indeed, 
it is the tendency of the present day to depreciate, was in that 
day full of a new vigour, and to some extent contested with the 
mysteries of the Gospel the control of great men’s souls. This 
is the picture which Romola makes so living forus. We find here 
the strife between the keen definite knowledge of the reviving 
Greek learning, and the turbid visionary mysticism of the re- 
viving Dominican piety. We find a younger generation, repre- 
sented by Romola, and Dino, and Tito, that has inherited this 
scholarship, and finds it wholly inadequate for its wants, looking 
upon that almost as dry bones which the older generation felt to 
be stimulating nourishment,—and either turning from it, like 
Dino, to the rapture of mystical asceticism, or using it, like Tito, 
as a useful sharp-edged tool in the battle of Florentine 
politics, or trying, like Romola, to turn it to its true 
purpose, viz., that of clarifying and sifting the false from the 
true elements in the great mysterious faith presented to her con- 
science by Savonarola. The pride of laborious farseeing scholar- 
ship, gazing with clear scornful eyes at the inarticulate convulsive 
esctasies of faith—all the powers of language rebelling pas- 
sionately, as it were, against the deep and fervent passions which 
transcend the containing powers of language, and boil over its 
edges, in religious, or even in the opposite animal raptures,—this is 
a picture wonderfully painted, and which produces all the more 
impression, that the minute vivid ripple of the light gossip 
of the Florentiue market-place gives a ground-tone to the 
book. 

This fundamental conflict between the Greek scholarship and 
the mystical Christian faith which runs through the book, is 
made even more striking by the treacherous character of the 
man who represents the Greek culture cut adrift from all vestize 
of mora! or religious faith. The fine gradations of social 
dissimulation, so characteristic of Florence in the Medicean era, 
ranging from the one politic insincerity of Savonarola, which 
raises so grand a struggle ia his mind, down to the easy-sliding 
treachery of Tito, brirg up before us in another shape the | 
characteristic contrasts of the age between that earnest spirit 
which revived the old culture, because it was truer than | 
the degraded current superstitions,—that pliant worldliness | 

} 
| 


which adopted, and adapted itself to it, because it was an in- 
strument of finer edge and wider w ility,—and lastly, that fervent | 
faith which despised it as substituting the study of a dead past for | 
the great conflict of a living present. Tito’s smooth dissimula- | 
tion is all the more striking a picture, because it comes out as | 
the natural fruit of a mind almost incapable of either strong 
conviction or strong personal fidelity, gliding about in an age 
when strong convictions were coming to the birth, and among a 
race barely redeemed from that spirit of political falsehood which 
was just going to be called Machiavellian by a proud sense of 
loyalty to personal and party ties. Tito is pictured, as the Greeks 
of that time perhaps deserved to be pictured, not as originally 
false, but as naturally pleasure-loving, and swerving aside before 
every unpleasant obstacle in the straight path, at the instance of 
a quick intelligence and a keen dislike both to personal collisions 
and to personal sacrifices. His character is, to use a mathe- | 
matical term, the osculating curve which touches that of each of 
the others at the surface, and nowhere else—Savonarola’s at the 
point of his external political policy, Romola’s in her love of 
beauty and hatred of the turbid malarious exhalations of 
visionary excitement, and the scholarly enthusiasm of Bardo | 
only in the apt classical knowledge, by no means in the | 
ardour of his love for it. On Tito’s very first entrance on to 
the stage, the Florentine artist of the story, Piero di 
Cosimo, is eager to paint him as a Sinon, not that there is 
treachery in his face, but that there is in it the softness and 
suppleness, and gliding ease of movement, and nimbleness of 
intellect, which, in a time of political passion, seem likely to lead 
to treachery, because, first, they qualify, both intellectually and 
morally, for the traitor’s part, and, next, they serve to mask his 
play. From this first scene, when the fatal ease of the man’s 
manner is first suggested, to the noble scene at the conclusion, 
in which he sounds, and sounds successfully, Savonarola’s too 
eager statesmanship, with intent to betray him to the Duke of 
Milan and the Pope, you see Tito’s character grow into the foulest 
treachery, simply from its consistent desire to compass every 
pleasant end which suggests itself to him as feasible, without | 
openly facing, if he can help it, any one’s severe displeasure. | 


| satisfied or not. 


Nor is anything drawn more finely than the peculiar species 
of fear which is an essential part of this character,—a fear 
which, in the last resort, spurs the keen intellect of the man into 
a certain desperate energy, but which usually remai:ns too 
cowardly even to understand itself, and Jurks on in the 
character as a kind of unconscious resentment azaiust 
those who wring from him the exercise of such an enorgy. 
A character essentially treacherous only because it is full of soft 
fluid selfishness is one of the most difficult to paint. But 
whether when locking up the crucifix, which Romola received 
from her dying brother's hands, in the little temple crowned 


| with the figures of Ariadne and Bacchus, and fondly calling her 


‘Regina mia,” which somehow conveys that he less loves the 
woman than passionately admires her—or buying his “ garment 
of fear,” the coat of light chain armour, from the armour-smith, 
—or thoughtlessly deceiving the poor little contadina Tessa by 
the mock marriage at the carnival—or shrinking before Romola’s 
indignation into that frigid tone of empty affectionateness 
which is the clearest sign of a contracted heart—or interpreting 
the Latin proclamation to the people with a veil of good-nature 
over his treacherous purpose—or crowned in the feast at the 
Rucellai Gardens, and paling suddenly beneath Baldassarre’s vin- 
dictive glance—or petting Tessa and her children in his hiding- 
place on the hill—the same wonderful power is maintained 
throughout, of stamping on our imagination with the full force 
of a master hand a character which seems naturally too fluent 
for the artist's purpose. There is not a more wonderful p'ece of 
painting in English romance than this figure of Tito. 

Of Romola it is less easy to say whether one is absolutely 
The soupgon of hardness of which one is 
conscious as somewhat detracting from her power, the skill with 


| which the author has prepared us for a mental struggle exacily 


similar, even in its minutest features, to what might occur to- 
day between the claims of a sublime faith appealing to the 
conscience, and a distaste for miracle or vision iu its prophet, the 
striking contrast with ‘Tessa, the ignorant “ pretty little pigeon,” 
who thinks every one who is kind to her a saint,—all render it a 
little difficult to say whether we know her intimately, or whether 
we have only a very artistic idea of what she is not, and what she 
is only by inference and contrast. Our own feeling is that Romola 
is the least perfect figure in the book, though a fine one,—that she 
is a shade more modernized than the others, several shades less 
individual, and, after all, though the pivot of her character turns, 
as it were, on faith, that she does not distinctly show any faith 
except the faith in rigid honour, in human pity, and partially 
also in Savonarola’s personal greatness and power. We do not 
say the character is not natural,—we only say it is half- 
revealed and more suggested than fully painted, though these 


harder feminine characters always seem to ask to be outlined 


more strongly than any others. 

But the great and concentrated interest of the book—at least, 
after the wonderful development of Tito’s character—is the por- 
trait of Savonarola, which it is almost impossible not to feel as 
faithful as history, as itis great as romance. Yousee the same large 
human-hearted Italian Luther, narrower than Luther on some 
sides, owing to the thin Medicean culture against which he 
led the reaction, but with a far more statesmanlike and political 


| purpose, and far more fiery imagination, the same, in fact, whom 


Mr. Maurice has delineated intellectually with so much delicate 


fidelity in his history of modern philosophy, and who im- 


presses himself upon us in almost everything he wrote, but yet 
never before presented clearly to the eye. His portrait evinces 
almost as great a graphic power, and far more scrupulous care 
than Sir Walter Scott used in those pictures of the various 
Stewarts which will certainly outlive the very different origi- 
nals. Nothing can be finer and more impressive—nothing more 
difficult to make fiue and impressive—than Savonarola’s exhorta- 
tion to Romola to return to the home from which she was flying. 


You see in every word the man’s profound trust in God as the 


author of all human ties, and of all social and political ties, 
breaking through the fetters of his Dominican order, and assert- 
ing the divine order iz nature rather than the divine order out of 
nature. This, however, is not the finest picture given of him. 
The finest is contained in the profoundly pathetic scene in which 
Savonarola, having in the fervour of his eloquence committed God 
to working hima miracle at the right moment, is brought to 
book both by his enemies and friends on the question of the trial 
by fire, and kneels in prayer that in fact refuses to be prayer, 
but rises into a political debate within himself as to the policy of 
seeming to take a step which he knows he must somehow evade. 
“ While his lips were uttering audibly cor mundum crea in me, his 
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mind was still filled with the images of the snare his enemies had | other hand, there are faults and still more imperfections in this 


prepared for him, still busy with the arguments by which he 
could justify himself against their taunts and accusations.” But 
the scene is too long and too fine for us to spoil it by snatching 
it from the context, and is, indeed, closely bound up with the 
noble picture of the encounter with Tito which follows. Our 
author rejects apparently the authenticity of the last great words 
attributed to Savonarola as he is dying on the scaffold, which 
Mr. Maurice accepts. “The voice of the Papal emissary,” 
says the historian of philosophy, “was heard proclaiming that 


Savonarola was cut oft from the Church militant and triumphant. | 


Another voice was heard saying, ‘No, not from the Chureh 
triumphant, they cannot shut me out of that."” It is a pity that 
George Eliot rejects, as we suppose she does, the evidence for 
these words. ‘hey would have formed a far higher artistic end- 
ing to her story than the somewhat feeble and womanish chapter 
with which it concludes,—the only blot on the book. Large and 
‘genial as is the sympathy with Savonarola, there is, perhaps, 
no wish to represent his faith altogether as a triumphant faith. 
Yet Romola’s faith in goodness and self-sacrifice, and in litde 
children and “the eternal marriage of love and duty,” and so 


forth, which the proem tells us is ever to last, would be an idle | 
dream for the world, without a Christ in whose eternal nature all | 


these realities live and grow. 


But the defects, if they are defects, in this book, and the cer- | 
tainly somewhat unfortunate amplification of Florentine gossip | 


in the first volume, before the reader is drawn into that rushing 
tide of Savonarola’s revolution round the skirts of which Tito’s 


treacherous destiny hovers, like a bird of prey over a raging battle, | 


are blemishes too slight to do more than distinguish still more 
vividly the high purpose and calm imaginative serenity of this 
great romance. It will never be George Eliot's most popular 
book,—it seems to us, however, much the greatest she has yet 
produced. 





LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. Loneman needed no better apology than his book for his 
intrusion on the field of authorship. It is a very good- in- 
stance how much a sensible man may do in a department not 
peculiarly his own by the use of judgment, clear language, and 
a little industry. In spite of the one flagrant mistake, which Mr. 
Longman himself admits, of having made the history of the first 
twelve centuries disproportionately short, we are inclined to 
think that a little re-writing and alteration would make the 
present volume the best popular manual in existence of our 
early history. The book with which it most challenges com- 
parison is the “ Pictorial History of England ” in its earlier and 
later forms, and we are inclined to award the palm to Mr. 
Longman. He does not profess to write from a full knowledge 
of the original sources, and rather uses the two or three 
chronicles he has consulted to give a picturesque effect to his 
narrative than to supply its materials. His lectures a little 
want the unity that can only be derived from a clear grasp of 
the subject before the pen is taken up; he has written 
himself, as it were, into knowledge. But partly from the 
method he has adopted, partly from good sense, his pages are 
really a straightforward account of men and things in old Eng- 
land, and not a disorderly farrago of stray antiquarianisms in an 
uncritical text. He improves perceptibly with his work, and the 
last three lectures are the most accurate and best. Altogether, 
his book is one that may safely be used as an introduction to 
Palgrave or Lingard, in schools or mechanics’ institutes. 
maps and illustrations will add largely to its use and popu- 
larity. 

The third lecture on the reign of Henry IIL. wiil furnish as 


good an instance as any of Mr. Longman’s peculiar merits and | 


defects. It speaks well, in the first place, for his discernment, 
that he has seen the importance of the period which | ingard 
and Hume slur over with a singular disregard for the birth of 
the Coustitution. In giving at full length the history of Fawkes 
de Bréaute, he has made a happy choice of a typical man, and 
the narrative is substantially accurate. The accounts of Henry's 
irregular taxation and of the Papal oppressions in England are 
satisfactory and full. The whole narrative of the Barons’ war is 
creditable, and has been carefully worked out, though a reference 
to Mr. Blaaww’s excellent little work woul have made it more 
life-like. 
rather belong to the lecturer than to the historian, are a gratifying 
proof that Mr. Longman has read more widely than in Thierry, or 
even in “Ivanhoe,” for the proof ofa picturesque incident. On the 





The | 


* Lectures on the History of England, By William Longanan, Vol. I. London: 


Longmans. 


chapter, which betray that Mr. Longman is still serving his ap- 
preaticeship to English history. He» has no clear idea what the 
relations with Rome were which John’s submission and Honry’s 
minority or weakness entailed on the country, of the powers 
claimed by the legate, and of the curious position of the English 
Church asserting itself by turns against the Pope and against the 
State. He sees the disorders of Henry’s government, but omits 
to trace them to their most natural cause—the want of a respon- 
| sible ministry and the employment of foreigners. In the great con- 
stitutional crisis (1258-1266) he fails to distinguish the broad 
outlines of parties and their leaders—the party of office, under the 
king, whose weak impulses were wholly in favour of unrestrained 
power; the constitutional royalists, under Prince Edward, who 
combined the two instincts of kingship and law as scarcely any 
other man has united them; the feudal party, under the Earl of 
Gloucester, who wauted only to be independent of the Crown; 
and the half-constitutional, half-religious party of Simon de 
Montfort, the Cromwell of his times, who united clergy 
and citizens in an attempt to assert the paramount supre- 
macy of law and the Church against Crown and nobles. 
There are some little minor mistakes scattered up and down 
which mar the pictare. The dramatic effect of the battle 
| with Eustace le Moine is altogether lost by its ascription to the 
two Vice-Admirals, without mention of the real leader, Hubert de 
Burgh, who devised the whole enterprise, set sail with scarcely any 
men-at-arms and with only a few ships—not of war, giving orders 
| before starting that the garrison of Dover should see him hanged 
in case of capture sooner than surrender the castle. His employ- 
| ment of extemporized beaks to run down the enemy's transports is 
also a detail which deserves not to be forgotten. Again, in the 
| Story of Hubert de Burgh’'s fall, the chief charge made against him 
—that he had encouraged resistance to the Pope's collectors—is 
altogether omitted. Perhaps, too, it is scarcely fair to Simon de 
} 


Montfort to call him “ one of those foreigners whom Henry had 

brought over and made his favourites.” He represented an un- 
|} doubted claim at law to the earldom of Leicester, and came 
over, as far as is known at all, without invitation or encourage- 
| ment to prosecute his suit. The point is of some importance, as 

it explains why De Montfort took his place so easily among the 
| native nobility at a time when the very name of Frenchinan was 
|hated. We might easily multiply little instances of this sort. 

But when all are summed up, we still think Mr, Longman’s esti- 
| mate of the reign so satisfactory and creditable as to leave a very 
large balance in his favour. 

At a time when English history is daily attracting more and 
more attention, the number of students such as Mr. Longman, 
who wish to work out a history for themselves without tru-ting 
any one manual exclusively, and yet without exhausting 
| original materials, is likely to be steadily on the increase. For 
|every reason this is to be desired. But they had beiter start 
forewarned that the task they are attempting is one of more 
than common difficulty, and that the earlier the period the greater 
common’y will be the labour of disentangling its facts. It is 
quite possible that within thirty years we shall know what were 
the chief physical features of England before the Romans, with 
its flora and fauna, and the ethnology and comparative civiliza- 
tion of its tribes. But the whole of this vast field is at presen 
almost unexplored and unknown, except from the chauce state 
| ments of Roman or Greek geographers.’ The permanence of the 
toman laws and institutions in Eugland, the Roman and Keltic 
elements in Anglo-Saxon, and the existence of the broad features 
of feudalism in our country for centuries before the battle of 
| Hastings, are facts of the last importance, are among the last dis- 
covered, and have never yet been worked out. The materials for 
an almost complete history of families and property in the thir- 
teenth century exist at this moment in our archives, and, thanks to 
| the late Mr. Hume, are unprinted and virtually useless. It stands 
to reason, from all this, that a comparison of the best ordinary 
manuals may often be no more than a choice between different 
errors. A careful writer like Lingard, who laboriously sifted 
the best accessible sources, is no doubt preferable to such a 
writer as Hume, who took his facts at haphazard or invented 
| them ; but even Lingard is only reliable by comparison, We are 
inclined to say that without a knowledge of Roman law, and of 


, , . /the Roman municipal and provincial institutions, it is quite im- 
Eveu the details about Robin Nood, though they | 4 


possible to work profitably at the history of England, at least 
before the Conquest. For a later period, such as the thirteenth 
century, our chronicles must be supplemented by the English 
laws, by the family histories of the principal nobility, by such 
books as the “ Liber Albus” aud “ Monumenta Franciscana,” 
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giving the inward structure of civic life and the growth of a | 
great religious movement, and by the histories of France and 
the Papacy. The work we suggest may seem overwhelming, but | 
it will not be very much more than what Mr. Longman has 
actually achieved, and we think its results will be more satis- | 
factory. His own work, good as it is, is more creditable to his 
good sense than it is to his historical grasp. He constantly 
avoids mistakes which he might have committed, but he is not 
always on a level with his authorities in breadth and insight. | 
His history of Edward the III. we expect will be very good. | 
The real trial that awaits him will be the history of the fifteenth | 
century, the meeting-point of so many political problems, and the 
starting-point for a new national life, and which yet passed away 
without any adequate memorial. 


VICTOR HUGO’S LIFE.* 

‘Tue present publication carries the biography of the great con- 
temporary French poet to the period of his admission to the 
French Academy in 1841, thus completing, the writer tells us, the 
history of the specially literary period of his life—a new 
publication being promised, which is to narrate his political 
career. According to a generally spread rumour, which the 
preface to this “authorized translation ” accredits, the work is | 
penned by the poet’s own wife. From what is generally under- 

stood of that lady's character, however, it is difficult to believe 

that she has much exceeded the part of an amanuensis to her | 
husband, and even without the statement of the “ authorized” 
translator, it would be obvious to all who are familiar with Victor 
Hugo’s modes of style and thought, that it must have been , 
prepared “under the eye of the poet himself.” Viewed in, 
this light, the work falls into the class of those autobiographies 

which the great French writers of the present day —George Sand, | 
Chateaubriand, Guizot, Lamartine, &e.—appear to be in the | 
habit of publishing, or at least selling, in their lifetime, and we | 
may fairly expect it to reproduce the characteristics of its fellows. | 
It especially recalls George Sand’s “ Mémoires de Ma Vie” in the 
fulness with which the early history of the hero is recorded, com- 
pared with that of his later life. Thus the whole first volume 
only carries us as far as the poet's eighteenth year, the second | 
stretching over the whole period of his greatest literary activity, 
from the publication of his first volume of poems, the “‘ Odes et 
Ballades,” to the representation of his last drama, the “ Bur- 
graves.” 

Not that this is to be wondered at. Few men have the moral 
hardihood to be thoroughly candid towards their past selves—of 
any but the years of childhood and early youth. In dealing with 
their later life, moreover, if they are often sorely tempted to be 
reticent on their own behalf, it becomes as often their duty 
to be so on account of others. It is thus one of the neces- 
sary disadvantages of memoirs published with the sanction of 
a living person who is the subject of them, or by him, that of 
necessity they cannot tell all. Such works are, in general, 
what they profess to be, only up to the period of the hero's start- 
ing in the world ; after this they can be little more than a selec- 
tion of anecdotes threaded together by order of date. But as, 
indeed, for most readers the story of the childhood and early 
youth of remarkable men has a peculiar fascination,—whilst, on 
the other hand, it is precisely that which others are least likely 
to tell correctly (since the most competent witnesses of the facts 
to be recorded belong to an older generation than the hero, who 
himself must be presumed to have reached maturity by the 
time he sits down to tell the tale) —there is, probably, even with- 
out recurring to the much-tried philosophy of Dr. Pangloss, but 
little cause for complaint. So that, on the whole, whilst we can 
in general only take an autobiography as the beginning of a true 
biography, with a chronological appendix to its !ater portions, we | 
should always be grateful for getting it, as the very best of all | 
begiunings. All thanks, therefore, to Madame and Monsieur | 
Victor Hugo, for having given us this instalment ofa work which 
should be a most valuable one. 

But small thauks, if any, to their “authorized” translator. | 
Most painfully ill-trauslated is the book. One could imagine it 
the joint concoction of an Englishman very ignorant of French, | 
and of a Frenchman but imperfectly acquainted with English. | 
To the latter we might attribute such Gallicisins as “ fishing with 
a lixe ;* “ the wings of the pigeon” (!) ie., the ailes de pigeon; 
“the editor of the review,” ie., its publisher; “‘ this brave youth,” 
meaning, in one French sense of the French word, “honest ;" “ the | 
revolution of July had naturally suppressed the censure,” i.e., “ cen- | 








| 


* Victor Hugo : a Life related by one who bas witnessed it, containing a Drama, in 
three acts, entitled “Inez de Castro,” and other unpublished works. Two vols. | 
(Authorized tauslation.) London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1863. 





sorship,” &c. ; or the ignorance of English geographical terms dis- 
played in such expressions as “the route of the Fourches 

‘audines,” “ La Pouille had also its bands,” “the groves of Gnide.” 
But to no Frenchman can be ascribed the portentous blunders 
which palpably disfigure almost every single passage of which the 
translator has innocently offered to us the text, and which, by the 
discredit they throw on the whole of his labours, must entirely 


| destroy the value of the English version as a library work. 


These are strong words, and such as require, no doubt, to be 
justified by instances. In the first piece which is offered to us in 


the original :— 
“ Dune antique échelle, 
Chargeant les appuis incertains,” 


‘Loading the unsteady supports of an old ladder,’ is rendered, 
“ charging from the tottering steps, kc.” In the same piece, 

* Jouet de maint écueil perfide,” 
‘a plaything to many a treacherous shoal,’ is rendered “ joy of 


| many perfidious rocks.” In the second piece, “ Le Dernier Barde,” 


to take one blunder out of several, “ Tout s’ébranle,” ‘all is in 
motion ’"—applied to an invading host, becomes “ all give way!” 
The bards on a rock, “ Debout, foulant aux pieds les mobiles 
brouillards, agitant leurs robes funébres,” ‘ upstanding, treading 
on the moving mists, shaking their funereal robes,’ appear in Eng- 
lish, “On foot (!) trampling on the moving fogs, which agitate 
their mournful robes.” “ Leur trépas 4 l'Ecosse déserte annonce 
assez son avenir,” ‘their death to wasted Scotland sufficiently 
announces its future,’ actually becomes “the future announces 
to deserted Scotland but too surely their decease!" It would be 
tedious to enumerate one only in twenty of such blunders ; 
pronouns of the third person translated as of the second (* lui,” by 
“thee”); the value of genders and tenses entirely over- 
looked. “Tu fus V'appui du Corse et mentant pour sa 
gloire,” ‘Thou wast the support of the Corsican, and lying 
for his glory,’ rendered by “Thou wast the prop of 
Corsica, and lying for her glory.” “ Assez de la louange 
il fatigua la voix” (speaking of the first Napoleon), ‘He 
wearied the voice of praise full enough’ by “Enough of 


| praise, it but fatigues the voice (!); gross ignorance of the dic- 


tionary itself; “Sous l’orme et sous lérable,” “Beneath elm 
and maple,” translated “‘neath elms and ‘neath the shade,” &c. 
Some instances are absolutely grotesque. In a piece addressed 
to the telegraph, i.e., the old ‘“ semaphore "— 
“ Quand sur ton front muet posant ses pieds agiles, 

La Renommée errait sur tes tours immobiles,” 
‘When, on thy silent brow placing her nimble feet, Fame wan- 
dered o'er thy motionless towers’ (following a line which speaks 
of the “bold despot),” becomes, “When, on thy voiceless form 
he stood with active feet, Renown would wander on thy silent 
towers,” substituting thus, at least to the reader’s eye, even if not 
in the translator’s intention, for the image of the loud-voiced 
goddess, just placing her nimble feet on the brow of the motion- 
less semaphore, as she leaps from tower to tower, the incon- 
gruous one of the bold despot himself standing on the form of 
the telegraph, and playing a sort of devil's tattoo on it with his 
feet, whilst Fame wanders on its towers. 

“ Tel enfin, qui jadis jouet d'un empirique 

Croyait mille vertus au baquet magnétique, 

Contre un reméde utile aujourdhui déchainé, 

Préfererait mourir 4 vivre vacciné.” 
Translated: “ fe,in fact, who formerly the plaything of an empiric, 
believed a thousand virtues to exist in the magnetic bucket for 
every useful remedy let loose in our day, preferred to die rather than 
live vaccinated.” It is hardly necessary to point out that Victor 
Hugo is by no means responsible for the droll image of useful 
remedies “ Jet loose ” like a pack of hounds, the real sense being, 
“ against a useful remedy now open-mouthed, would rather die, 
ce.” The same word, “ déchainer,” difficult, indeed, to translate 
in its metaphorical sense of passing all bounds in insulting 
clamour, brings ill luck to the translator in the very next page, 
where the monks who “Se déchainaient pour le grand St. Thomas,” 
“railed out of all measure for great St. ‘Thomas's sake,” are 
ludicrously represented as “ unchaining themselves to please the 
great St. Thomas.” It is refreshing, indeed, to meet in the course 
of the second volume with a certain number of untranslated 
extracts. But wherever we find text and translation side by 
side, the inveterate habit of blundering crops out, as in p. 424 
(last but two), where the ¢raditore shows himself ignorant of the 
French idiom by which the reflective verb is used in a passive 
sense, and (speaking of the Duchess of Berry's betrayal by 
Deutz) translates, “Ne se met point en vente,” by “‘ Sells not 


fe 


| herself,” this being but one out of three gross mistakes on the 
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same page. Of course, where the translation is so imperfect, 
misprints in the French cannot be wanting. They swarin. 

It must be confessed that a writer suffers who has to 
be approached through the medinm of such a_ trausiation. 


It is, however, searcely uncharitable to say that Victor) 
Hugo's life is not altogether a favourable specimen of 
its class, and seems, at least, to fall considerably sort of 


what its subject promised. As might have been expected, 
the first volume is the most interesting. It is, in fact, to 
a great extent a biographical sketch of General Hugo the father, 
in whom one is glad to recognize the prototype of the elder 
Pontmercy in the “ Misérables "—a fact which is, indeed, fully 
admitted by the author. The details of the poet's schooling, 
both at the College of the Nobles in Madrid, and also at the 
* Pension Cordier ” in Paris, have much freshness, though far less 
than George Sand’s marvellously told story of ber early convent- 
days. At the Pension Cordier there seems to have been much 
more liberty allowed to the boys than is usual in French schools. 
The two Hugos, Victor andhis brother Eugéne, got up theatri- 
cals, for which they composed the pieces, and divided their 
schoolfellows under their rule, the “ Dogs” obeying “ Vic- 
tor,” and the “Calves” Eugéne, and each potentate ex- 


** . . | 
ercising despotic sway. So real becams this mock sove- 


reignty, that in desperate cases the old abbé who kept 
the school used actually to appeal to the “kings” to exercise 
their authority over refractory scholars. Tie poot was at this 
time twelve years old; Eugtne Hugo, who afterwards lost his 
mind, was older—by how much appzars to be nowhere stated. 
The interest of the work keeps up through the narrative of the 


poet’s earliest literary efforts and precocious success. The writer | 


says :— 


“T have in my possession about ten copybooks full of verses written | 


by Victor whilst at school. At the close of the index of the first and 
earliest book, which contains eighty-five pieces of poctry, I see written. 


(See the index to the 11th Volume.) This was in 1815; the author was | 


then thirteen years of age.” 

At fifteen he obtained an honourable mention for a piece of 
poetry from the French Academy, and would, it is said, have won 
the prize if he had not stated his age in his verse, which piece of 
information the unbelieving academicians mistook for an att-mpt 
to hoax them. [le failed the next year at a similar competition 
in Paris, but won two prizes at the “ Floral Games ” of Toulouse, 
then a third, which made him at eighteen an academician of 
Toulonce. His poctical succcss Sas at itis time im nowise 
hindered by his political opinions, which were of th> whitest, 
thanks to his mother's influence —a Voltairian Royalist. Ie wrote 
odes, which were read and praisel by Louis XVIII. ; Chateau- 
briand, the Duke de Rohan, and other magnates sought his 
acquaintance; he was offered and declined an attachéship to 
the French Embassy at Berlin; was invited to attend the famous 
“ sacre” of Charles X. Soon, however, a different influence began 
to bear upon him. His father and mother had been for years 
estranged. The mother’s death in 1821 did notat first bring the 
father nearer to the sons. General Hugo objected to the latter 
devoting themselves t> literature; offered to maintain them if 
they would adopt some profession. Victor declined the offer, 
and with 809 francs (327), which he had earned, made his start 
in the world. Tle lived for a year on 709f.; married on a 1,000- 
franc pension given to him by the King out of his privy purse, 


upon the success of the first volume of Hugo’s poems, the ** Odes | 


et Ballades.” His brother Eugéne’s madness at last brought 
him in contact with his father, and his opinions began to undergo 
the sort of change which he has himself deseribed in his “ Misér- 


ables” in reference to Marius, a character which in many respects | 


seems to answer to his own. A few years later the “ Ode ala 
Colonne” (1827) marked his altered views. From this moment 
the young Royalist poet was reckoned to the Opposition by friend 
and foe alike. 

Unfortunately for Victor Hugo, howaver, he was both politician 
and poet. His politics being now deemed liberal, he might 
seemingly have reckoned on the support of the Liberals. But the 
political Liberals were in great measure desperate literary Conser- 
vatives, and at Victor Hugo’s first meeting with Armand Carrel, 
a dispute as to the comparative merits of Chateaubriand (till 
Victor Hugo appeared the leader of the literary innovators) and 
Bossuet had led to a bond fide challenge from Carrel, which, 
however, a mutual friend prevailed on the latter to tear up. 
This is probably the main explanation of the storm which was 
aroused by the performance of Victor Hugo's first dramas,—his 
political and literary opponents uniting to cry him down, The 
story, famous in the annals of Freach contemporary literature, of 


the first performance of Hernani, and of the “tribes” of wild- 
looking youth who took the place of the professional elague to 
defend the piece, is told with considerable vivacity. 
| Nevertheless, the whole latter part of the second volume is 
soon felt to be hasty, fragmentary, and incomplete. It scarcely 
| professes to be more than a history of the poet's works, and 
those which are mainly dwelt upon are precisely such as 
are of least interest to the reader,—Victor Hugo's theatrical 
pieces, which few can read without feeling that they are con- 
structed almost entirely upon false principles. and that, notwith- 
standing the evidence which they afford of the writer’s power, 
they will do far less than his poems properly so called to per- 
petuate his fume. The latter, except the above-named 
“Odes et Ballades,” are avowedly little more than mentioned, 
| because they were always and increasingly successful. Yet it is 
precisely these, as bearing most on the inner life of the writer, 
| which really possess most interest for all who wish to understand 
Victor Hugo asa man. It is true that they sometimes refer to 
matters which the “ witness” of the poet's life who writes thes 
present autobiography can hardly be expected to dwell upon; 
and pieces like “Chantez, Chantez, Jeune Inspirée” and its 
congeners must await biographical comment from other hands. 

But the narrative will be felt at once by all who knew young 
| Paris in those days to be singularly jejune and imperfect, even as 
| respects the most permissible details. One misses, for instance, 
any mention of that free access which Victor Hugo allowed to 
schoolboys, especially (when he lived in the Place Royale) those 
of the neighbouring Collége Charlemagne,—a circumstance which 
goes far to explain the willing enthusiasm of the “ tribes” at the 
representation of his pieces. The great war of “Classics” and 
“Romantics” is only sketched in its set theatrical battlefields, 
|not a3 it was waged in every salon and class-room almost 
throughout France, in the days when the possession of a 
volume of Victor Hugo was almost sure to draw down 
punishment on a schoolboy, and, as a necessary consequence, 
was to be found in the desk or the pocket of almost all who had 
a soul above cakes and marbles. For the professor, Victor Hugo. 
ceased to live with the “ Odes et Ballades ;* perhaps the ** Moise,” 
his prize poem of 1820, might find sufficient grace to be given 
out for translation into Latin verse, as having still in it, along 
with Corneille, Racine, Boileau, &c., something of ‘‘nobleness” 
and “eternal trath.” For the schoolboy, on the contrary, Vic- 
| tor Hugo only bezan to live w:th the “ Orientales,” which tha 
powers that were, of course, utterly tabooed. 

Imperfect in breadth, the narrative is equally so in depth. 
Hurried about from stage to stage, we scarcely get a glimpse 
into the man’s own soul. We are told how he took a confessor, 
once upon atime, and that confessor Lamennais; how at an 
early poviod there grew up in him the idea of “ universal tolera- 
tion,” how he thought “ but little of what is conventional in the 
/ matter of popular beliefs or traditions.” But we must tura to his 
works, if we would wish to see how the “ open secrets ” of life and 
eternity have offered themselves to the mind of this, the foremost 
literary Frenchman of the day, and there is nothing in the present 
record of his life to show that Olympio’s haughty pretension to 
compose his poetry out of “ denial, doubt, and faith,” is not the 
key to his fluctuant philosophy. 

To be brief, the witness of Victor Hugo’s “ life” appears 
scarcely to have observed much of what we wished to know, and 
has told still less. Her work in the original is probably a 
valuable contribution towards the poet’s biography, but it cannot 
claim to be anything more. 





| THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS.* 
| Towanns the close of the last century a small expedition, con- 
' sisting of a staff of artificers, labourers, and a handful of sepoys, 
| sailed from Calcutta under Captain Blair, with Government 
orders, to found a penal settlement for native offznders on the 
Andaman Islands. These islands were selected, after much and 
diligent inquiry, partly on account of their convenient position 
in the Bay of Bengal, and chiefly in consequence of a previous 
survey by Captain Blair, one of the early hydrographers of the 
| East India Company. Captain Blair's survey was so accurate, 
/that it remains an authority in the present day, but his too 
favourable report of the brutal islanders misled the Government, 
| and the penal settlement, laboriously begun, was ultimately aban- 
| doned, owing, in some measure, to the desperate character of the 


* Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders. By Frederic J. Mouatt, 
M.D., F.W.C.S. Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Indian Army, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Fellow and Member of the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta, Honorary Member of the Royal Geographical Society of Berlin. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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inhabitants, though partly, also, in consequence of the unhealthi- 
ness of the locality. The panic caused by the late mutiny, and 
the immediate necessity for dealing with the sudden glut of 
mutineers, coupled with the policy of terrifying the native mind 
with the unexplored horrors of transportation, revived the ques- 
tion of a suitable penal settlement, and many circumstances 
pointed anew to the Andaman Islands as fitted for that pur- 
pose. These islands lie in the very centre of one of the great 
maritime thoroughfares of the East, and the continually recur- 
ring outrages of the natives on shipwrecked crews had long 
called for interference. In 1855, the matter had become 
urgent. It was proposed not only to make the Andaman 
Islands safe asylums, but also to turn them to more 


practical account. ‘Iwo plans were suggested. One was 
the formation of a harbour of refuge, the other the} 


foundation of a penal settlement. When the mutiny broke out 
in 1857, these proposals were actually under discussion, and on 
the 23rd of November, Dr. Mouatt, Dr. Playfair, and Lieutenant 


Heathcote, sailed with instructions from Lord Canning on a new | 


expedition to the Andaman Archipelago. The book before us 
contains a popular account of this expedition, and of the 
Andaman Islands; and not to keep the reader in suspense, we 
shall state at once its main result, namely, that Dr. Mouatt and 
his companions unanimously agreed to recommend the seat of 
Captain Blair's original settlement, Old Harbour, or, as it is now 
ealled, in honour of the old hydrographer, Port Blair, as the best 
site for the new settlement. 

To come to the islands themselves. These have through ages 
excited the speculation, often the wildest speculation, of voyagers. 
Perhaps Ptolemy pointed to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
under the name of Insulx bone fortune. In the ninth century, 


certain Mohammedan wanderers drew frightful pictures of the | 


hideous and ferocious Andamanese. Another account, in the reign 
of William II., when Aurunszebe ruled the Moguls, represents 
them as merciless cannibals. In the present day many Hindoos 
imagine the Andamanese with horses’ heads and lions’ tails, and 
Dr. Mouatt relates that even the common English sailors who 
sailed with him spoke to one another of the Andamanese “as 
a more terrible race of cannibals” than any that had ever been 
visited. 

Although the Andaman Islands are but a speck in the ocean, 
they are larger than is commonly supposed. The Great 
S$. 3. a e*@ ss 3 ° 
Auda, Whicn In reality consists of three long islands, North, 
Middle, and South, separated by very narrow channels, runs 
upon an average breadth of fifteen miles, somewhere over 140 
miles in length, along the meridian of the 93rd deg. E., and 
between the 11th and 14th parallels of North latitude, in the 
Bay of Bengal. About twenty miles further south lies a second 
island, which is considerably less, and termed the Little Andaman. 
Round about the Great Andaman, a number of islets, rising like 
beautiful tropical oases, or seemiugly hung like fairy baskets over 


the desert of the ocean, have given the name of Andaman | 


Archipelago to a lozenge-shaped group, which, in itself not 
inconsiderable, is yet by comparison a dot on the map of the 
world. Strange as it may seem, these islands, clothed with the 
richest tropical vegetation, possibly teeming with untold resources, 
vegetable and mineral, containing at least one of the finest 
harbours in the world,—Port Corawallis,—and lying near the 
centre of one of the greatest thoroughfares of modern commerce, 
are very imperfectly known to us. The great tides of civilization, 


both of the East and of the West, have swept past them for | 
centuries without any appreciable effect on the condition of their | 
Naked, brutal savages, apparently without the | 


inhabitants. 
trace of an idea beyond the satisfaction of théir animal wants, 
without agriculture or any system of provision for the future, 
subsisting at hap hazard on the shell-fish they pick up, or such 
fruits and herbs as the earth spontancously produces, their 
language harsh, disagreeable, and undeveloped, “ resembling the 
cackling of turkeys,” and their habitations the rude contrivances 


of men constantly roving from place to place like troops of | 


fierce monkeys, the Andamanese have hitherto resisted every 
advance made towards them by civilized men. 
visit Captain Blair found them far worse than he had been led to 


suppose, or had chosen to describe them, on his first visit. They | 


seem, indeed, to have been little removed above the condition of 
very savage beasts, resenting intrusion fiercely, and, perhaps, 
inspired by the reminiscence of cruel raids practised upon them 
by other savages. The following account might apply to any 
tribe of monkeys :— 


“.. . +. At another point, on turning his attention inland, one of the 
party discovered a native seated aloft on a tree. It was not long before the 


On his second | 


cognition was mutual, for he began making @ great noise (he was 
vociferating to his companions!) probably to wara a number of the 
other natives, who were observed at the foot of the tree, and at least one 
of whom was conjectured, from the sound of her voice, to be a woman.” 

The savage vedette then made his way to the ground with the 
dexterity of aronkey. All signs of amity were in vain. They 
seemed incorceivably suspicious, and especially alarmed by 
the vicinity of the boat. At last the sailors threw two or three 
cocoa-nuts to them as tokens of friendship, aud presently finding 
they were not taken up, retired to the boat and rowed off to some 
distance :— 

“Upon this one of the natives ventured to approach the ol,ject of his 
desire, still, however, looking as if he expected every bush to conceal an 
enemy. His suspicious movements excited much amusement, re- 
sembling the movements of a crow in similar circumstances—first, 

| hopping towards a coveted morsel, then retreating timidly from it, but 
still with his eye fixed upon the pleasant bait, which at last he 
| snaps up and flies victoriously off with,—such were the movements 
of this wild savage, until, getting within arm’s length of the tempt- 
| ing object, he snapped it up in a moment, and was off like a cannon- 
ball.” 

Dr. Mouatt has sketched with singular force, and a fidelity of 
‘which he is quite capable when a scene is strong enough to 
over-master the official in him, a panic which overtook his party 
soon after landing oa Chatham Island. Imperative orders had 
been given not to straggle. “A foolish fellow” who had strayed 
away, was plodding with difficulty through the tangled stems and 
roots towards the column, when, more and more weary, and 
confused, he saw a large, dusky, living body (the Andamanese 
are jet black, with enormous paunches, yet smaller in stature 
|than gorillas), siowly and cautiously making its way towards 
| him, stealing onwards, as he thought, so as to escape his notice. 
| (Did ever spider so terrify a wretched fly?) In an agony of 
| terror he fired off his gun, and rushed back helter-skelter to the 
column. Without hat or shoes, breathless and speechless, his 
| hair dishevelled, and his eyes starting out of his head, he burst 
‘like a bomb into their midst. The alarm spread beyond the 
column even to the steamer, and the men grasped their guns 
with bated breath, but their courage was put to no further test 
on that occasion. The low muffled growl of the monkeys, 
jand the coving of a colony of wood-pigeons, alone broke the 
silence of the woods. We have no space to follow the gallant 
| little band in all their adventures, but we can heartily recommend 
| the book, despite a tendency to verbiage universal among Indians, 
‘+5 all wha are interested in geography and transportation. 
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THE ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK.* 

| Tuk titular editor of this work may be regarded as the author of 
| the volume at present completed, of which he claims the entire 
| composition, and the collection of nineteen-twentieths of the 
|materials. The topographical records of the late Mr. Dixon 
| appear to have been most complete for the times subsequent to 
| the “Great Rebellion,” whereas his collections for the medieval 
| “Fasti of York” are described as little more than a bare catalogue 
of names and dates. A more complete repertory of archeological 
| memoranda and references was furnished for a certain period by the 
manuscripts of James Torre, a York antiquary of the seventeenth 
| century, of whose labours only a general, though a very laudatory 
account is given us. The joint researches of these writers 
,are of surprising extent, and will constitute a valuable 
aid to many neglected but interesting byways of English 
ecclesiastical history. Mr. Raine’s mode of writing is, on the 
whole, effective and interesting, though he is too easily 
tempted to relieve the tedium of his details by poetical quotations 
or idyllic touches which may be deficient in pith aud apposite- 
ness. They convey vague suggestions of a reverence for monastic 
institutions, which is seldom or never shaped into any proposition 
that can provoke controversy. 

The series of lives extends from A.D. 627 to 1372, and com- 
prises forty-four archbishops or bishops; for the higher dignity 
conferred on Paulinus, the first converter of the kingdom of 
| Northumbria, was left vacant for nearly one hundred years after 
‘his demise. These annals occupy nearly 500 pages, which are 
well filled with matter, and with references both usual and 
}unusual. They are preceded by an historical introduction, which 
| affords us some glimpses of the early British prelates of the north 
country, and indicates the leading struggles in which their Saxon 
and Norman successors have been engaged, as in maintaining 
the Romish discipline in opposition to that of the Culdees, in 
| asserting a precarious authority over the Church of the south of 
| Scotland, amd, above all, in preserving their own independence 
By the Rev. W. H. Dixon, 





| *usti Eboracenses: Lives of the Archbishops of York. 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of York, &c., edited and eularged by the Rev. James 
M.A., Sec retary of the Surtees Society. London: Lougmans. 1863. 
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of the See of Canterbury. In this last object, as appears 
from the biographies, they were pretty generally supported by 
the popes, who had an obvious interest in resisting the consolida- 
tion of a single primacy within the island. Indeed, Rome had 
adopted this course as early as the time of Wilfred, when York 
was governed by a mere bishop, who was partly thwarted by the 
influence of his own heptarchal sovereign. An oppo-ite line of 
policy recommended itself to the kings of England from the era 
of the conquest, and was, afier a few waverings, upheld with no 
little obstinacy under the Norman dynasty. ‘The first Arch- 
bishop of York raised up by the Conqueror was Thomas of 
Bayeux, who requested Lanfranc to consecrate him. This the 
latter, paying no regard to the precedents of the Saxon times, re- 
fused to do, unless Thomas would profess obedience and subjec- 


tion to Canterbury. The process of the controversy is succinetly, 


told by Mr. Raine, who has drawn some particulars from manu- 
scripts in the chapterhouse of York, comprising the lives of the 
first four northern archbishops under the Norman kings, written 
by the poetical precentor Hugh de Sotevogina. 

“ Thomas at once refused, and stated his case to the king, who sent 
him back to Lanfrane with an order that the rite should be performed 
without the condition. That prelate then went to William, and defended 
the course which he had adopted. He said it was necessary for the 
safety of the country that England should have one primate as well as 
one sovereign (ut Britannia tota uniquasi primati subderetur). Au arch- 
bishop of York might easily side with some of the foreigners who visited 
his diocese, and set up a new vs onarch, thus splitting the kingdom 
into two. The argument wasa plausible one, and had its due weight 
with the Norman courtiers, who forgot that Thomas was one of their 
countrymen, and that there was no reason to doubt his loyalty. It con- 
vinced the king, who tried in vain to alter the determination of Thomas. 
What soft words were unable to produce, threats at last effected. 
William told him thatifhe persisted he would bring down upon himself 
his heaviest displeasure, and that a// his kindred should be banished from 
Normandy and England. After this, Thomas went to Canterbury, pre- 
pared to submit. ‘ Wilt thou be subject to the church of Canterbury, 
to me, and to my successors! was Lanfranc’s question, ‘To thee,’ was 
the reply, ‘but not to thy successors.’ The tears rushed from the 
eyes of the petitioner when he thus spoke, and no further would he 
go. Lanfranc was not too exacting, and the wished-for consecration took 


place.” 

The two prelates went to Rome in the following year for their 
pallia, and Thomas endeavoured to get his submission cancelled 
by Pope Alexander II., whodiscreetly referred the maiter to the 
English clergy. A synod sat soon afier their return of Lan- 
franc and Thomas to England, and its judgment awarded the 
supremacy to Canterbury. Nevertheless, Anselm received no 
homage either from Thomas or from his successor, Gerard (under 
Henry L.), the latter evading his demand by going over to Rome 
and getting consecrated by Pope Paschal direct; his attempt 
had been sanctioned by Henry. ‘The next successor, a second 
Thomas, was at first supported by the same king in his struggle 
for independence, but soon deserted by him at the instances of 
Anselm. The pope was requested to send a legate to decide the 
question, and while it was pending Anselm died, invoking a 
curse against his opponent if he should continue con- 
tumacious. At the convocation the king turned against 
the Archbishop of York, and compelled him to yield, thongh 
under a protest in which he was supported by two bishops. 
In 1114, Henry tried to play the same game with Arch- 
bishop Thurstan, who, however, resisted him, alleging that 
he could not in conscience act against the primitive papal con- 
stitutions ; he therewith offered to resign all his possessions to 
the Crown. He was, however, so strongly supported by Pope 
Calixtus that he ultimately carried his point, and the independ- 
ence of his successors was thenceforth secured in England, and 
afterwards formally settled by Alexander III. It is observable 
that the King had at one time favoured Thurstan’s claims, 
having been appealed to by the argument, “it was improper 
a metropolitan should make two professions of ecclesiastical 
subjection, one to the Pope and the other to his brother metro- 
politan. Supposing a dispute arose between the king and the 
Southern primate, the Archbishop of York, in consequence of 
his oath, would be obliged to obey the latter.” 

The remembrance of the above controversy might deserve to be 
cherished with some pride in the North, especially as many of 
its maintainers appear to have conducted themselves with much 
personal moderation, and much forbearance in secondary matters. 
But the disputes between the two sees were doomed to be pro- 


tracted in more ignoble forms. Hume has ridiculed the quarrels | 


for precedence which took place between the two prelates, who 
waited on the legate Uguccio in 1176. One of these was Roger, 
the loyal opponent of Becket, the other was Becket’s successor, 
Richard. The latter had sat down on the right hand of the 
legate, when Roger seems to have puslied in between them, or 


according to the partizans of Canterbury, to have even seated 
himself in Richard's lap. 

“This was too much for the sensitive feelings of the friends of 
Richard. Ecclesiastics and laymen alike manifested a strange excite- 
ment, and even bishops showed that they could be subject to the same 
passions that occasionally run riot in less exalted minds, They pounced 
upon Roger and threw him down, they cuffed and beat him to their 
heurts’ content and trampled him under their feet. When he 
went to the king to seek redress, they shouted after him the old calumny, 
‘Away, betrayer of St. Thomas !’ Nothing, however, seems to 
have been done. The scene was too ludicrous to necessitate any rigorous 
or severe remedy.” 

Another subject of frequent quarrels, beginning from the time 
of Becket and Roger, used to be derived from the claims of each 
metropolitan to walk with an erect cross carried before him, 
even in the other's diocese. This was most frequently attempted 
by the Archbishops of York, who had occasion to land in the 
south, after atiending on the Pope for their pallia. They were 
strenuously resisted by the Canterbury prelates on severa 
occasions, in which they found all services stopped in the 
parishes they entered, the people forbidden under pain of ex- 
communication to provide them with food, and even armed 
bands sent against them. Edward I. had a good deal of trouble 
to preserve the peace of his realm where these processions took 
place, and the question was not satisfactorily adjusted tiil late in 
the reign of his grandson. 

As we approach the fourteenth century, the character of these 
biographies is far from improving in proportion to the greater 
amount of materials which are placed at the command of the 
editor. The diaries and account-books of the prelates are made 
to supply a crude heap of petty local records, which are passed 
off for valuable materials of future social history. We 
venture to think them as worthless for the purpose, as @ 
few private weather journals of a like date would be found 
to promote the improvement of meteorological science. We 
find but a few striking incidents in them, and the remainder 
could only be utilized if they were supplemented, numbered, and 
balanced in some statistical brain of unparalleled capacity. It is 
evident that the Dryasdust element in the editor's mind, or in 
the works on which he builds, has been weakly allowed to come 
too freely forward with its officious loquacity, and to overbear the 
| ecclesiastical “clothes philosopher,” from whose exordium we 
| might have expected a more thoroughly edifying lecture. Per- 
| haps the burning of old York by the Danes was necessary to 
| preserve the opening sections from accessions that would have 
| been equally detrimental, 





WAYFE SUMMERS.* 
A novet written in the autobiographical form should be done 
exceedingly well, or itis a mistake. This is an autobiographical 
novel, and itis done very badly. It has this prime defect—that it 
impresses us throughout with the feeling that it is a fictitious 
narrative, that the characters are unreal, and that the person who 
|relutes the story could never have lived. It is a volume of 
| morose thoughts and gloomy moralizings. We had our presen- 
| timents about it when we read the title-page. We rather feared 
| the author who could talk of an inner and an outer life so coolly. 
It seemed highly probable that the outer life would be 
a hard trial and the inner life an aggravating nuisance. And 
so it proved. Our apprehensions were but too strictly veri- 
| fied. There are certain pills which are warranted to cure de- 
| pression of the spirits. Any one intending to read this book 
| will require several boxes of these pills. On the other hand, some 
| people like to be miserable. Here is the very tale that will suit 
them. They will find it give rise to something like the feeling 
| which is caused by attending a funeral. Whether they dwell 
| upon the inner or the outer life, they will find food for much sad 
| reflection. It is a feast of dainties for the maudlin and the senti- 
mental. For ourselves, we expected to be preached to, but it was 
an unexpected blow to find that the sermon was like a dirge. But 
people generally take up novels to be amused, and lest any should 
make light of the author of this novel by treating him in this 
spirit, we will try to give an account of what he has to tell. 
First, as to the inner life. Wayfe Summers is a little girl liv- 
ing under the care of persons who treat her rather harshly, and 
| who leave her to wander about a large gloomy house uncheered 
| by amusements of any kind. She has no idea who are her parents 
—she only knows that her guardian calls to see her occasionally, 
}and that he pays for her support. Even at this early age she is 
always “communing” with herself—always carrying ou & 
rigorous self-examination, and allowing herself no more quar- 





| 
| 
| * Wayfe Summers. ‘The story of an Inver and an Outer Life. By T. Archer 
| Loudon: Sampson Low and Co. 1863. 
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ter than an Old Bailey lawyer would. 
on, her mind becomes morbid to such an excessive dcegree 


As the story goes | reader smile, and we ought to be thankful for the similes as they 


are. Bunt we cannot consider that these morbid fancies of a 


that the reader is prepared at any page to find her stark | diseased mind were worth lis writing two volumes about. Some 


mal. ‘The houses in which she lives are always large 
and full of dark corners, suggestive of graves. A _ piano 
in a room looks, or, as she says, “looms,” like a coffin. It is 
nearly always raining, and when it is not the atmosphere is 
heavy and dark, foreboding a thunderstorm, and nature is 
between a choke and a gasp. ‘Thus the inner life is of the most 
dismal cast, and the outer is not much better. Wayfe Summers 
has a misty kind of mother, and a father who has deserted her. 
It is his father who supports Wayte; bat this old gentle- 
man turns out no better than he sheuld be, for he has 
seduced a woman in his younger days. Some victim of 


Wayfe's own father is making her appearance incessantly, | 


and, in fact, we do not understand that any of the 


men and women in the story who have children were | 


ever properly married; or, if they were, they very soon 
broke the marriage vow. There is one young woman who is 
betrayed and goes mad—this is broug!it in es a little interlude 
to lighten the drama. It will be seen that the most offensive 
material of the modern novelist has not been neglected by Mr. 
Archer. 

Wayle goes to live with her grandfather, Mr. Willmott, 
and his son makes several attempts to steal her away. He is 
aided once by a woman who is mysterious in all her movements, 
and who has been or is one of his mistresses. To save Wayfe from 


these attempts old Willmott sends her to Cornwall, as governess | 


in the family ofa connection. She falls in love, strange to say, 
and the m.n is foolish enough to have her, notwithstanding her 
hopeless wretchedness of character. Her futher is killed, 
and when we left the story—for we must own that we 
were obliged to leave it near the last chapter—there seemed 


remarks oa natural Listory or a treatise on general science from 
his pen might be interesting, but it isa mischievous task to set 
oneself to write a story calculated to darken the minds of the 
young, and bring before them the most hateful vices of humanity, 
without giving either pleasure or profit to persons of riper years. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_——_ 

Gabrielle Hastings. By “ A. 8. W.” (Hatchard and Co.)—This story, 
which is reprinted from the Church of England Magazine, is 
intended to illustrate the doctrine that morality without religion is of 
no avail. It is tolerably interesting and not badly written; and we are 
glad to be able to find in it some evidence that its author is not inclined 
to confine the prospect of salvation exclusively to those who are of his 
| own way of thinking. 

The Universal Text-Book of Photography. (Leeds: Harvey, Reynolds, 
and Fowler.)—We are inclined to regard this pamphlet as the best cheap 
manual of photography with which we are acquainted. It perfectly 
swarms with useful hints, which are manifestly derived from actual ex- 
perience, and the knowledge of which will save the photographic student 
endless trouble and disappointment. Its most important feature is a 
long chapter on the “Esthetics of Photography,” by M. Disderi, the cele- 
brated French photographer, which we heartily recommend to the 
notice of all practitioners who aim at producing really artistic work. 

Portraits of Men of Eminence in Literature, Science,and Art. Parts 
I. and II. (Lovell Reeve, and Co.).—The title of this work is a 
sufficient indication of the nature of its contents. It is a monthly 
publication, each part of which contains three portraits, accompanied 
by brief biographical memoirs. The eminent men comprised in 
the two numbers now before us are Lord Stanhope, Sir C. 
| Lyell, J. H. Foley, R.A., W. M. Thackeray, Sir R. Murchison, and 
| David Roberts, R.A. The portraits are actual photographs, of the carte 





a fair chance of one or two others coming to a violent | % visite size, taken from life by Mr. Ernest Edwards, and, as they give 


end. The plot is one that may le left at any point and 


the whole figure, are far more successful as characteristic likenesses 


picked up at any other point, without risk of confusion. | than, in the majority of cases, half-length pictures can possibly be. Mr. 


It is in many respects a singularly repulsive story, and it has not 
even the excuse of a good moral at the end. A very clever 
writer might make the history of a morbid mind interesting, 
simply as a psychological study; such things have been done. 
To describe a mind which is removed but a single stage from 
insanity, and which has not a single grace or charm to attract 
us towards it, is a work of quite another kind. We defy any one to 


Edwards poses his sitters naturally and effectively, and his photographs 
are, barring a slight indistinctness about the eyes, highly creditable to his 
skill. The memoirs are put together with judgment, and, without 
being prolix or troublesome, tell us just what we want to know about 
the subject of each picture. The goodness of its execution, coupled with 
the moderation of its price—each number being only half-a-crown— 
ought to secure for this work a considerable share of public patronage. 

Strange Things among Us. By H. Spicer, author of “Old Styles.” 








have any sympathy with this WayfeSummers. One simply feels 
that a woman like her would be a memento mori more dismal | 
than Byron's polished skull, and that she would belong to that | 
class of persons whom, as Mr. Mould says, we could cheerfully | 
bury for nothing, and do it handsomely too. 

“TI think I cried a little,” says this moonstruck heroine, in one | 
place, “ but the tears were only the exudation of a sort of! 
spiritual balsam.” This is the most striking figure we have | 
met with for some time. Tears exuding like balsam, and 
spiritual balsam too! It reminds us; of a pamphlet issued by the 
hygeists, in which they talk about “ gummification of the eye,” 
and “ gummification of the heart.” Tears have been served up 
in many shapes by the poets, but nover, we believe, as a balsam 
before. It seems to us to be rather a nasty simile, but it is | 
entirely a matter of taste. Some lovers may be glad of the! 
change of language and ideas which is here submitted to their | 
notice. ‘hey have talked long enough of catching “tears dis- 
tilled from luscious eyes ;” they may now catch something of | 
more use to them—a really marketable commodity. In another 
part Miss Summers writes, “ My soul seemed to grow. Callow | 
imagination seemed to spread its fledgling wings in a wider 
space. Vistas of thought (their ends seen distantly) opened | 
out from beyond the hedged plot, whence | had before only | 
caught vague glimpses of their vast extent.” Here are) 
truly bold figures. A callow bird is not fledged, and is not in the | 
habit of spreading its wings in space, or it would tumble down, | 
as Mr. Archer does most lamentably. The end of a vista of | 
ethought, again, must be a fine and an unusual object—why did | 
not Mr. Archer give us a drawing of one? His evil genius} 
is by his side when he is concocting similes. “ Myself 
and all things bodily seemed but as motes in the broad 
effulgence of eternal dawn.” When did this ingenious rhap- 
sodist ever sce a break of day that could be called effulgent ? 
Possibly his extraordinary representations of nature, animate 
and inanimate, may be accounted for by his declaration in the 
first volume :—‘ Observation! it is a disease.” If Mr. Archer had 
had the disease a little more strongly upon him his book would 
have been shorn of every passage in it calculated to make the, 








(London: Chapman and Hall.)\—This sketch or “study,” as the writer 
calls it, of ghostly phenomena, is, as far as the stories themselves 
go, singularly readable. It has several points of superiority over its 
predecessors in the same field. Firstly, its brevity; no one who has 
toiled through the long drawn-out pages of Mrs. Crowe or William Howitt, 
and felt the weariness and hardening unbelief that crept over him as he 
read, will undervalue this advantage. Certainly if there is anything to 
which the cynical proverb respecting the contempt engendered by fami- 
liarity is truly applicable it is the ghost story. Secondly, the recent 
occurrence of the events (if we may so call them) described in it. Mr. 
Spicer does not ransack the mouldy records of the past, but gathers his 
spirits new from the experience of his acquaintance, more or less at 
second-hand certainly, but still with some dew of freshness about them 
and a comparative bloom of youth. Thirdly, the discretion with whick 
actual rubbish has been excluded. With one or two exceptions the 
narratives in this volume possess the due solemnity or grotesque horror 
that should environ a ghost tale. We ought, we suppose, to add, fourthly, 
the genuineness of the article; but here Mr. Spicer must forgive us if 
initials have not for us the convincing weight that doubtless the details 
of place and name have had for him. With all deference to the authority 
of Miss M. F. or Colonel J., we must still rest our sole reliance for the 
authenticity of these “ authentic ” ghost stories upon the judicial discre- 
tion of their narrator. Of the theory or theories (for Mr. Spicer does 
not attempt to lay all ghosts by one formula), it may suffice to say that 
while not denying the possibility of wandering spirits of the dead ia 
those cases which cannot be brought under scientific treatment, such as 
the striking story of the haunted corridor at B— » Mr. Spicer 
believes that in the little known but subtie forces of electricity, and the 
magnetic currents, disturbed as they probably are in disease, and at the 
moment of dissolution, may, and will, be found the motive power that 
gives rise to the “ phenomena of the death-chamber”—the noises 
unaccountable by known causes, the spectral apparitions of the dying, 
the warning, and powerful impressions to which some temperaments 
are peculiarly susceptible, dream visions, and the phenomena of 
clairvoyance. His classification of ghostly possibilities is about as 
valuable as such an attempt might be expected to be, but we should 
like to know more clearly under what head he places his concluding 
story of the bird-woman, one of the most fantastically revolting we have 
ever read ; or if he really wishes us to accept it as fact. If so, he may 
truly assert that there are “strange things among us.” 
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MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 
S TE O-EIDO N— 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 
Denusts, L»dgate hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith's), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 
to Patients. 

GABRIELS' “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town and Country) whose 
thealth will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
-extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appointments receive prompt attention. 





EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
7th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
in or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required. and 
srrection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskeil’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
J stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


[cern —m. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


Invention. Secured by letters patent, December, 





1852. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETS, to last a lifetime, are made 
and fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, 
on chemically prepared India-rubber the colour of the 

ms, to which they are self-adhering; no wires or 
fastenings required; they defy detection, and afford an 
amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other 
material. —CONSULTATIONS FREE. 

9 GROSVFNOR STREET, GROSVENOR sQvuaRE.—No con- 
nection with any one of the same name. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRE!.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguistied from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they wil! never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful op-ra- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street. —At home from 10 till 5. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispeusable to personal attraction, and to health 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND’'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aad 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
& pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 23. 9d. per 

x. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ‘‘ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


UTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 

and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 

evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 

scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 

cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 

ever-sweet, &c., a snap anda new motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 40s. 
No. 2 New Bond street. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and ATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
aehes below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d.,42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like anordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Picadilly, London 





7ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horniman’s Pure Tea; very 
choice at 3s. 4d. and 43. “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Agents in every town supply it in Packets. 








UTY OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 

Sixpence per pound, Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 

2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d.. 3885—PHILLIVPS and COMPANY, 

Tea Merchants, 8 King William street, City, Lendon, 
E.C. 

All goods carriage free within eight mi!'ex Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. 


CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 





Offey and Cockbura’s Port, 40s.; Sherrics | 


from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 


CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 

Stores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 

Export aud Borritne VauLts —15 Jolin street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 


Yimtace WINE COMPANY. 
14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 
The Vintage Comida Sherry 18s. per doz. 
The Vintage Port ee oe o BS 
The Vintage Claret oe os no. ah 
The Vintage Champague ee »« TE ow 
Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price lists post free on application. 
Four doors south of New Oxford street. 








| 





| 
| 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, axy C7 ann 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cudery Works, Sheiflieid. 
EstatlisHed IN SHerrigip, A.D., 1810 
M APPIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sua” (granted to their father by the Catlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 25, 1335), is stampod on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
andles, and do not eome loose in hot water; the differ- 





| ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 


aud Uuckness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
£s.df£8. d£ 8, d- 
| 


| Two Dozen Fwul-Size Table | 





Kuives, [very Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 OL14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 69 lL OW 15 6 
Oue Pair Extra Size diuo .... 0 8 6912 OO 6 
One Par Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6) 1L 01015 0 
Oue Sieel for Sharpening .... 0 3 OW 4 60 6 6 





Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 G916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

OUMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

Can lelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 

and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, aud other Orua- 
ments, 








OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, containing the digestive prin- 
ciple prepared from fiesh calves’ stomachs, combined 
with a rich stomachic wine ; is a perfectly palatable form 
for administering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 45 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s. each. 


D*: HASSALL, as well as_ the 
“LANCET” Newspaper, both report highly of 
the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Mauufactured by 
ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lene, Cannon street, 
| London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
and others, at 30s. a dozen. 

Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
W°? RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, prSnounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexurins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Prarins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
Toot in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 

BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Soap, 
and saves one-half of time, two-thirds of Svap, aud 
three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine Soap, possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and ees qualities. Ask only for Harper 

Twelyetrees’ “ GLYCERINE " Soap Powder. 
Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Qil- 

men. 





LPINE TRAVELLING. — The 
fatigue which is occasioned by the ascents under- 
taken by so many Tourists is easily overcome by the use 
of Dr. Matthias Lang’s Essential Spirit of Melissus. 
Nothing can equal this medicine, as a means of impart- 
ing vigour to the impoverished system, and its restorative 
effects are unsurpassed. Sold in Is. 6d. and 3s. botdes, 
wholesale and retail, by BurLer and Crispe, Chemists 
to the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London; and respectable chemists throughout the 
country. Sieh! 
Wholesale de ', ELFER and CO., 11 St. John court, 
Snow hill. 








( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

aud Candles, Table Glass, &e. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

A!l articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxtord street, W. 
BIRMINGUAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. istabiished 197. 

1 ANDSOME BRASS and IRON 


BRE DSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Siow Rooms 





coutain a large assortment of tuass Bedsteads, suitadle 
f use and for tropical climates; handsome 

1 with Brass Mounwings eud eleganiy 
Japanned; Plain Lron Belsteads for servants; every 


description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in 
Mahogany, Birch, Walnac Tiee woods, Polishe! Deal and 
Jepanved, wall fitted with Bedding and Furnivares com. 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Farniture, 
] EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing Desigus aud Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different ariicies of Bed- 
room Furniture,sent free by post —IIKALand SON, Bed- 
stead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furnituce Manufacturers , 
196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 
THEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers, “In 
media via wutissimus ibis.” See Exhib.tiou reports, Class 
27, C. 
ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


C APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 





N° CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 
I BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW'S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
spasmodic stvicture, &c, It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the s)stem. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on loan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to'l5s. each if kept. Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Harbingers of 
Joy. —How often dues it happea in families that 
the least robust are the most precious? In such cases 
how much misery would be spared if these puritying, in- 
vigorating, and laxative Pills were judiciously admiuis- 
tered? Holloway’s admirable Pills have worked their 
way by their intrinsic merits, and, iu spite of iuterested 
opposition, have established their supremacy as a house- 
hold remedy, equally well adapted for the derangements 
of the strong and the infirmities of the sickly. These 
corrective Piils rarely fail to remove the seeds of disease, 
and to overcome the injurious results arising from 
luxurious inaulgenee, irregular hours, or similar causes. 
To the weak this medicine is a precious boon, as it re- 
endows them with full health and strength. 
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UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL. [ N? APPLICATION for SHARES in 
LOCK _TITCH SEWING MACHINES. 4% the SPAPPORDSHIRE OS LING S200 % Cot 
: * aa dea ec PANY ‘ | be RECEIVI after Tuesday 
x Factt I D at tend ao : | next, the 2Istiust., for Londoa; va Wednestag, the aad 
\ THEELER and W ILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with all recent | fr the county 
Ameren tal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &e., &c. Poems ae ene eannanie 
Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider, Is sim ‘in design, not I get out of order, ae | ST. AF “FORDSHIRE ROLLING 
elegant in appearance, sti ible; the work wil! not ravel; ani they w ul mak ) 0 of the STOCK ¢ [OMPANY (Limited), Capital, £50,000, 
firmest aud most regular st They ean he poet equally weil for the finest Mu isiin, oF - the thic *kest | jn 5,000 shar £10 each. Deposit, 10s. per share on 
Cloth ; and will stitch with gre at be auty and regular ty every description of work that can be done by means of hand egpitention, ea 30s. per share on allotment. 
sewing, aud with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. P = meg Directors. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser. Tllustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. Ovfices and Sale Rooms, | gaye} Brooks, Esq., the Uplands, Stourbridge. 


Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 


139 Regent street, W. 
all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


EADY MADE and BESPOKECLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 





CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 


HE 
SABLE.” SUIT, strongly recommended for 
Tourists and Excursionists, from 30s., at E. MOSES and 
SON s. 





UVEN TLE CL 0 THING i in ones variety 
J for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
OSIERY al DRAPERY, forall Cc “asses 
and all As res, at E. MOSE $s as SON'S 
ATS and CAPS, for all C lasses and all 
Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





OOTS and SHOES, for all Cc lasses and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 4, 85 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheftield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 


post free. 
H J. and D. NICOLL, 

2 COURT TAILORS, &c., 

114, 11¢, 118, and 120 REGENT STRERT, W.; 
22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 

10 ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for 
Shooting, the Negligé Suit of the “ Nicoll Chevict” will 
be found most serviceable. This Cheviot is now made 
Waterproot, “without in the least degree imp-ding 
perspiration,” by the same process which has been tested 
for the last twenty years in their well-known Guinea 
Waterproof Overcoats, The Jacket of the Negligé Suit 
will thus resist many hours’ rain. 


7, 88, and 








HYAM’S TROWSERS, made to 
e@ measure, CHEVIOTS, all wool, 12s. 6d. and 14s. 
6d. ; Saxony, 17s., 19s.,and 2ls. The above are cut by 
superior foremen, and made by excellent tailors, are 
thoroughly shrunk, and warranted to fit with ease, grace, 
and comfort. Vests to match, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 83. Gd., 9s. 
6d., and 10s. 6d. 
L. HYAM, City Establishment, 36 Gracechurch street ; 
West-end, 159 and 190 Tottenham-court-road, 


QHIRTS .—The REGENT T SHIRTS. § Six 
for 30s., 3¢s., and 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, aud 
work cann >t fa:l in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfiiter, Foubert’'s place, Regeut strect, London, W. 


“FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


Directions for 





(oLoureD 





PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud Iudia Gauze Waistcoats. 


Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. 
Price, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 


free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


Ss HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 

tl are solicited to inspect the new spring 

Fatterns. 
Six superior shirts made to order for 33s. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 

brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 

expressly to measure for 45s. Patterns of the newest 


designs sent on receipt of three stamps. 
R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, E.C. 

















PURNISH YOUR HOUSE! 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 


g a choice suited to the 
The following are 
i Kuives—each blade 
our name, and war- 


extensive and complete, atfordin 
taste and means of every pureh 
some of the prices for Lvory-hat 
being of the be beari 
ranted :— 






st steel, 


ng 





ds. djs. dis. d. 
14 016 O19 0123 0 
j12 0/12 O15 O18 0 


17 


Table Knives, per doz..... 
Dessert ditto 
Carvers, Joint, per pair 


{LEC TRO-PLATED SPOONS 
4 FORKS. The best manufacture, 
sirongly plated. 
and guaranteed. 





AND 


well finished, 
Every Article stamped with our mark, 











, Fiuppie. | BeAbED.| Kine’s. |L'Ly 
| —_- 
| See’nd | } 
a | vali Pest 2nd.| Best) 2nd. Best/ Best 
fod | = ae 
| s.d.} s.| s.| 8. Isis 8. 
Table Spoons p.doz.| 33 0 40 | 44 | 58 54 | 66 538 
Table Forks ,, | 310] 38 | 44 | 56] 54] 64 | 56 
Dess-rt Forks ,, | 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | 37 | 46 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, | 240 | 30 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons 14 6 | 1s bad 26 | 26 321) 26 





and €O’S NEW ILLUs- 


D®AX". i 

PRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be ha: on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their estab! ishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchase rs in the selection of goods. It com 
prises Table Cutl Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, (4 »n Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &c. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
HE REAL BALBRIGGAN 


and every other description of HOSIERY of the 
best qualities, to be obtained at the establishment of 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4 Waterloo place, Pall-Ma!l, London, S. 


TS, PE DESTRIANS 


T 0 U RI 
and RIFLEMEN, 
Should not fail to pur shase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—wate:tight—pertect—cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PATENTEES, 
S. W. SILVER AND CO., 
Contractors to the London Rifle Brigade, &c., &c., 
66 and 67 Cornhill, and 3 and 4 Bishopsgate, 
and 
Works, Silvertown (tapes H.M. Dockyard), Woolwich. 





.W. 





ARDEN and FISHING N E TS 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS,—The Garden Nets, 
for the protection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, iu- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Habbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 53. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee, and Rick 
Cloth Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, 
Loudon, N.W. 


T URKISH BATHS, 
q This magnificent Mstablisiment, accommodating 
800 daily, is NOW OPEN (Sundays excepted). Public 
aud Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen, price from 
ls. 6d, upwards.—N.B. Baths for Horses. OKLENTAL 
BATH COMPANY of LONDON (Limited), Victoria 
street, near the Station, Westminster. 


PArER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Supertine ditto.......33 Od 4s. 6d per 1,000. 





Victoria Street.— 





Supertine Ubick ditto.4s d | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....63 6d és. 6d. per 1,000, 
Straw Paper.........18 9d | Black Bordered 0., 





ls. per 100. 
Foolscap Envelopes, 1s. 6d. 

per 100. 

No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
bugraved in the best style and 100 Trausparent Ivory 
Cards printed tor 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 


Black Bordered Note, 
5 qrs. for ls. 








Thos, D'Itfanger, Esq., London. 

| John Farmer, Esq., Summer hill, Kingswinford, Stafford- 
shire. 

George Fagg, Es4., 

Thomas Hughes, Esq. 

D. Fraser Luckie, Esq., 

Samuel Mobberley, juu., 
shire. 

Joel Maurice, Fsq., Beauty Bank House, Stourbridge. 

C. 8. Perreus, Esq., Hagley road, Stourbridge. 

J. Robinson, Esq. (Messrs. John Robinson and Co.), 
Gresham House, London, and Town hall Buildings, 
Manchester. 

J. Evan Tibbs, Esq.. Threadneedle street, 
Bylock Hall, Middlesex. 

William Watkins, Esq., 
Stourbridge. 

Banker soglish and Irish Bank, 25 Poultry, London; 
and 3 Colleg green, Dublin; Stourbridge, the Stour- 
bridge and Kid lerminster Banking Company; Midland 
Bauking Company, Wolverhampton, Nantwich, Utiox- 
eter, Hereford, Kington, and Tunstall. 

Brokers.—London, Sir R. W. Carden and Son ; Manches- 
ter, Messrs, Shore and Kirk, St. Ann's square; Bir- 
minghum, Messrs. Robert Massey and Son, Cherry 
Street. 

Secretary, (pro tem.)—William Neale, Esq. 
Oifices, 56 Lombard street, London. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

Rolling Stock and Waggon Companies are among the 
most sucvessfui undertakings of the day, distributing 
large dividends to the shareholders, and accumulating 
a uple reserve funds, as will bs seen from the following 
statements ofa few of them :— 


Highbury, London. 

Amblecote, Staffordshire. 

Ashley place, London. 

Esq., Coalbournbrook, Stafford- 


London, and 
ironmaster, Amblecote Hall, 















Amount! Div. 
Name of Company. of per |Reserve. 
| Share. | cent. 
| 
Railway Rolling Stock} x £ £ 
Assoviation ...... as lu 9 20,504 
Birmi ween Ws aggon. Com- 
BONE sccneceniensvan eer} 10 10 10,308 
ester Wag ggon Com 
nee se eeeere 10 10 3,500 
Midland” “We aggon Com 
PADY ccccsecccccesvcess 10 76,910 
| and oc- 
i casion- 
ally 
large 
’ bonus. 





Prospectuses and forms of application may be had at 
the oitices of the Company, or of the brokers and bankers, 


B ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAMS BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILE! WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. Portable showers, 7s. 6d.; 
pillar showers, £3 to £5; nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; sponging, 
l4s. to 328.; hip, lds. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of 
gas, furnace, hot and cold plunge, vapour, and cam 

shower baths, ‘Coilet ware in great variety, from Lda. 6 


to 45s. the set of three. 

V ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 

LOGU® grauis anf post paid. 


It contsins upwards 
of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock o 





Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Uras and Kettles, Clo 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Tcilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, 


A POKATHARTIKON.—* The MAGIC 

GLOVE CLEANER.” Is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or auy other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c., from silk, linen, 
wovllen, and every other kind of textile fabric. 

Reing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikon re- 
tain no unplesesant smell; on the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Caress, BLacpen, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., aud all the 
whulesale houses. 


ps NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

Mz \GNE SLA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for es and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of ity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEPOR 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all ¢ Chemists throughout 
the world. 
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si = DANCER COWL OPENING OF THE ALEXANDRA PARK Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo., price 12s. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSL RANCE COM MUSWELL HILI. moe ROM “ 'p OETS : 
PANY, 101 ! d «t E.C.. i uel A.D. Selec alias ~ ne noise j Ai iy rU! ‘ of the 
1820.—A SUPPLEMEN1 the PROSPECTUS ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY I L by W 8 sR, M.A., Professor 
ing the wl y. Limited). of Greck in the University of St. Andrew's, and formerly 
application to ¢ : a P I Alexandra Part ( *e below Oriel College, Ox ‘ord. 
[URL INGAL! situat ! nd Etliaburgh : Epwoyston and Dovotas. 
thor se ied » e¢ Wood Green st u Northern Keilway, | London: Hamirox, Apaws, and Co.; and all Book- 
LLI ANC E _ASSURAN ¢ I. | will be OPENED to the Pabhe on THURSDAY NEXI sellers. oe 
£ MP the 23rd instant, on which ’ 1 and 1 FRIDAY Ne a ee 
bebe m ‘ vith, ther lt GRAND HORCICULT RAI This day, Svo., 2s. 6d. 
ent— ° om FETE, when prizes for fruit and flowers to the amount : ier 4 ‘ 
MERC gE IN A 8. | of £700 will be awarded. T H E WORD of GOD 
LIFE s itl ri y t pspectus. Tickets of admission to the Fiower Sh»w on Tharsd sy —— nd = > 
1 Barth lane, Bank. the 23rd. will be Half-a-Crown, and on F: » 2It THE GRO ND OF FAITH, 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. | One Shilling Six Discourses by AR« HIBALD CAMPBELI 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. All information in reference to the Flower Show may Lord Bishop of London. 
~~ | be obtained of Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Tottenham Joux Murray, Albemarle strect. 
™) T2eETp y kK > | Woo ouse, Muswe ill, Hornsey han a ———— — 
gour H AUSTRA LIAN BANKING ee es | usw lt = : i Sti, - ne anan, This | day, erown Ovo., Ts. 64 
COMPANY. chery anufacturer, 2 iceadill i give the ah 
pe 5 ital necessary information in reference to tl 1 »A y Féte FIRST F RIEN DSHI P. 
(Incorpora “ yh tt . ~ aha ae rr all further inf omnetinn con particulars “may be Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
T"TTERS « g < ss upon obt ed ona cat at t npany's « S, Ao. 12 | 
LETTERS of ¢ = ‘od on whey pe ye ce Loxpon : Parker, Son, and Bouryx, West Strand. 


laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallar ».and Kadina. 
peaweees é ae ted na cont for collection. Every 
deseripti king business conduct a with Vie- 
toria, New w South Wale s, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILI LL > P URDY, Manager. 
London, ! 54 Old Bro ad stree 


mr BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE. 


Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 








F.sTaBLIsHed 1803. 
Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, all paid up. 
DiReEcTORS. 
Suerriecp Neave, Esq., Chairman. 


Witniam Dent, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Geo. CARR GLYN, Es. M.P., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. |\ . H. C. Plowden, Esq,, | 
Thomas M. Coombs, h'sq. RS. | 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. | Will iam Tite, Esq., M.P., | 
Robert William Gaussen, F.R.S 
“Esq. iT. “Weguelin, Esq., 
John Edward Johnson, Esq.| M.P. 
Richard Lambert Jones, sq. | Richard Westmacott, Esq., 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Fsq. |  F.RS. 
Fowler Newsam, sq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Lire Depanrwent—Frederick Hendriks, Actuary. 








At the close of the present year, 1863, a Boxvs Drvt- 
SION will be made on Globe P:ofit Scale Lifz Policies, for 
the Five Years then ended. 

All classes of Fine, Lire, and Annorry business 
transacted. 

MeERcaNTILE INsvRaNces at reduced rates. 

During the last ten years the Fire Insurance Duty 
paid by the Globe has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS., Secretary. 











ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RATLWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the! 
STRERTS, or at HOME, may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CornaiLy, Lonpon. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 CornnnIty, Lonpon, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by anne Act of Parliament, 1549. 


pe GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY | 
COMPANY. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 





The Great E stern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 4} | 
per cent. per annwn, 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned 





B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, July, 1363. 





POszIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darty.—Spain, Portugal, | 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, | 
THRICE ‘MON THL iY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 
WEEKLY. ’ _ 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY 
AMERICA,.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTH LY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, iusurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. 
Chaplin's, Regeut circus, W. ; 150 Leadenhall street, K..C. 

WHEATLEY and co., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 











ALEXANDRA 


| at the stalls, and take part in the general amusements. 


| wards of 100 bed-rooms, has ali the improvements of the 
modern joint-stock hotel, is surrounded by ornamental 


1 T kenhouse yu 4, London, E.< 
Accommodation for herses and earria 
vided at Tottenham Wood House. 
By order, 
F. K. PARKINSON, Seeretary 


PENING of the ALEXANDRA PA ARK, 
MUSWELL HILI.. 

GRAND HORTICULTURAL AND ARCHERY FETES 
ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited). 
RaiLWaY ARRANGEMENTS. 

In addition to Fourteen ORDINARY TRAINS from 
King’s Cross to the Alexandra Park (Wood Green station 
and Twelve from the Park to King’s Cross, the Great 
Northern Railway Company will ran nut yuus SPECIAL 
TRAINS on THURSDAY and FR IDAY. next, the 23rd 
and 24th July, in accordance with the requirements of 

the traflic. By order, 
F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary. 
PARK 
(Limited). 
OPENING OF THE PARK. 

Grand HORTICULTURAL and ARCHERY FETES 

THURSDAY and FRIDAY next, the 23d and 2ith July. 
The BANDS of the FIRST LIFE GUARDS, 
The SECOND LIFE GUARDS, 
The GRENADIFER GUARDS, and 
The COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 

will perform. 


res will be pro- 








COMPANY 





RAND ARCHERY MEETING 
—ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited), 

On the Lawn of Tottenbam Wood House, 
On THURSDAY and FRIDAY next, 23rd and 24th 


July, 
at the ALEXANDRA PARK, Muswell Hill 
Prizes amounting to £200 will be offered. 
For particulars apply to Mr. Bucha —% superinten- 
dent of the Archery Fete, 215 Piccadilly, W 


ORTICULTURAL FET E— 
ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited). 
The FLOWER SHOW will be held in an inclosure on 
the Lawn of Tx ttenham Wood House. There will also be 
an ample supply of BR EFRESH MENTS, for which Mr. 
Hart, of Radley’s Hotel, is the purveyor. 








‘THs BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS of the 
GROVE ESTATE, communicating with the | 
Alexandra Park, will also be opened on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY next, the 23rd and 24th July. The Grove | 
| Eutrance to the Park is on Muswell Hill, and the | 
entrance to Tottenham Wood is in close proximity. They 
are about half an bour'’s drive from the Regent's Park 
and the time of transit from the Great Northern Railway 
Station at King’s Cross to the Wood Green station is | 
about 15 miuutes. | 
ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited). 


REFRESHMENT s— 
Mr. HART, of Radiey’s Hotel, Bridge street, will 
provide refreshments of all kinds in various parts of the 
Park, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY next, the 25rd and 
24th July. 
ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited), 





CRYSTAL PALACE— 
tOYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 

The GREAT FANCY FAIR, GRAND BAZAAR, and 
GENERAL FETE, on behalf of the above Institution, 
will be held on SATURDAY NEXT, July 25th, and be 
continued on Monday, 27th 

The principal Dramatic Artistes of London will attend 





Opeu each day at ten. Admission: Saturday, Half-a- 
Crown; Monday, Oue Shilling. Children under twelve 
half-price. 

Richurdson’s Show will again be revived; Wombwell’s 
Menagerie and many novel eutertainments will be 
produced. 





MAEVE RN IMPE RIAL HOTEL. 


The new establishment at Great Malvern contains up- 








gardens, and commands unequalled views of Worcester- 
shire aud the adjoining counties, 

The proprietors receive lady or gentlemen boarders at 
the rate of £3 10s, per week. 

A Table d'Héte daily. 

The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and pad- 
docks. A covered way couducts the visitors from the 
railway station, and porters attead the trains, 








JHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CUXXVIL, is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS, 
1, Austria. 
2. Natural History of the Bible. 
3. Glacial Theeries 


Our Colonial System. 
5. Washington Irving. 
6. Modern Spiritualism. 
7. The Nile—African Discoveries, 
8. Sacred Trees and Flowers. 
. Rome as it is, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle s'reet 


Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s. 
post free. 


6 ae HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. V.—JULY, 1865. 
— TENTS. 
1. Belligerent Rights at Sea. 
2. Austria and Germany. 
3. Albania. 
4. Ir lad Ships. 
5. Epigrams. 
Orientalism and Early Christianity. 
Ultramontanism. 
. Contemporary Literature. 
9 Current Eveuts. 
Wittiams and Noro tre, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 





rtm 


| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 


burgh. 





HARVEST TIME IS NEAR. 

The state of the weather may be known by consulting 
Ts USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, 
(Just published), 

For Farmers, Gardeners, Sailors, &c. 





One dozen copies sent free by post on receipt of two 
penny stamps addressed to T. Roberts and Co., 8 Crane 
court, Fleet street, London. 





] ECIMAL SYSTEM.—ORNAMENTA- 


TION.—THE “ BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price 
4d., by post, 5d., contains:—The Decimal and Metric 
System—Fine View of Street Architecture, Dublin— 
Freemasons’ School Competition—Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey—Leaf- Buds in Ornamentation (with Illus- 
trations)—St. Bartholomew's the Great, Smititield— 
Architectural Copyright —Liverpool Architectural Society 
—The Sanitary State of our Indian Army— Marylebone 
School of Art—Sanitary “ Tell-tales"—C sloured Decora- 
tions—The Lining of Water-tanks—Church-building News 
—School-building News, &c Office, 1 York street, 
Covent garden; and all booksellers, 

Just published, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 
J Preparation and Administration. By Jomy Savony, 
NLS.A. 
London : Savony and Moore, Chemists fo He r Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 143 New Bond street ; 
J. CuurcuiLy, New Burlington street. 





GR ADU ATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 
4 experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a FEW PUPILS, to be educated generally, or specially 
for public schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 
ppieom, C.C., Messrs. Rivingtons’, Waterloo place. 
S.W. 





v HE INCUMBENT of a country 

parish, in the Diocese of Manchester, wishes to 
meet with a Graduate of Oxford or Cambriige, who is 
willing to work with him as Curate. He would givea tide 
for Orders if necessary. 

Salary, £70 or £380, according as a title is required or 
hot, 

Address, Rev 
Preston. 





J. C. Kersuaw, Walton-le-Dale, near 


‘OQUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, Fiusb: wry.— — 


The Pulpit of this Chapel being now vacant, 





gentlemen who may be desirous of promoting the de- ~ 


velopment of Free Thought by conducting the Sanday 
moruing Service, are invited to address the SecaBraRy, 
at the Chapel. 


T¥vOo PRIZE MEDALS.— 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Wainut. The 
ove guinea travelling bag. ‘The guinea despatch box. 
The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUB, 

33 St. James's street, “sud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 
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13 Great MaRLBonouGH stREET, LONDON. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Two vols., 8vo., 283. 


“ We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we 
have Soleal ben these amusing volumes, abounding in 
anecdote and full of kindly feeling.”"—Zraminer. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 
FRANCK. By G.T. Lowrn, Esq. Tilustrated by 
the Hon, Eliot Yorke, M.P. One vol., 15s. 

MR. FLEMING'S TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY, beyond 
the Great Wall of China. One vol., with Map and 
Fifty [liustrations. 

* A most charming narrative.”—Spectaior. 

DR. MOUATT’S ADVENTURES ani 
RESEARCHES AMONG the ANDAMAN IS- 
LANDERS. 8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 

“* Dr. Mouatt’s work is both amusing and instructive.” 

—Examiner. 


MAN; or, the Old and New Philosophy. 
Being Notes and Facts for the Curious, with re- 
ference to recent writers on the subject of the 
Origin of Man. By the Rev. B. W. Savite, M.A. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS and 


MAID. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illus- 
trated by Millais. 5s., bound. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 
Ponsonpy. Three vols. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &e. 
“ This novel sustains the credit of the author's previous 
works. It is a story of well-sustained interest.”— 
Athenzum. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norron. Fourth Edition, with a letter from the 
Author. Three vols. 

“Mes. Norton’s best prose work."—Z-raminer. 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 
“An admirable story.”—AMessenger. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
Brornertox. Three vols. 
“ A readable, entertaining book.”"—Athenxum. 


THREE LIVES in ONE. [Just ready. 
SEA SONGS and BALLADS, 
Cuarctes Dippin and Others, 
2s. 6d., paper covers ; 3s., cloth; 33. 6d., 
Roxburgh binding, is the New Volume 
of Brett and Datpy’s POCKET 

VOLUMES. 





by 


price 


In the press. 


THE CUMPLETE ANGLER By 
Tzaak Watron and Caaries Corron. With two Vor- 
traits. 


THE POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. 


THE SONGS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Now ready. 
WHITES NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. 3s. 
COLERIDGE'S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 2s. 6d. 
THE MIDGHIPMAN. By Captain Basit 


aH 4 
‘THE LIEUTENANT and COM- 
2s. 6d. 


MANDER. By Captain HavL. 3s. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 2s. 

WORKS. 3s. 

2s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
SHAKES- 


LAMB'S TALES from 
PEARE. 2s, 6d. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 
‘and other Poems. Qs. 6d. 
Cloth, 6d. extra; Roxburgh binding, Is. extra. 
London: Bett and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, small 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
THE ADVENTURES of a LITTLE 
FRENCH BOY. With 50 Illustrations. 
Uniform with the above, and the same price, 
WEHNERT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 100 Illustrations. 
ANDERSEN'S TALES for CHILDREN. 
105 Illustrations. 
London : Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 


Justready, Second Edition, with Notes and Appendices, 





Now ready, in 8vo., with many Lithographs and Woodcuts. 


PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN CASHMERE 
AND THIBET. 
By CAPTAIN KNIGHT, 48th Regiment. 
On July 27, in Three Vols., post 8vo. | Now ready, in Two Vols., post 8vo. 


THE CREAM OF A LIFE.;OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 
A NOVEL. A NOVEL. 


A 





Now ready, 
In Two Vols 


oD D &. 


On July 29, in crown post, with Two 


Immediately, in Two Vols., post 8vo., 
[llustrations, 6s. 


price 12a. 


| 
The ADVENTURES of A NEW EDITION of ~ AT 


ANDREW DEVERELL INITIALS The New Novel. 
in NEW GUINEA and on By the Authoress of “ Quits” and | | By the Authoress of “ Tue Initials” 
the SPANISH MAIN. “ At Odds.” and “ Quits.” 





For Highland Tourists. 


Now ready, in post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


A TOUR IN TARTAN-LAND. 
3y CUTHBERT BEDE, 
Author of “ Glencreggan; or, a Highland Home in Cantire.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 








Now ready, 


The Second Edition of 


RK O M O L A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of * Adam Bede,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” 
Clerical Life,” and ‘Silas Marner.” Three Vols., post 8yo. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


“ Scenes of 








Now ready, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, royal 8vo., 28s. 


7 T YA DN DQ 
ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND SAGAS. 
By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Nicholas College, Lancing, Member of the Norse Literary Society. 
SMITH, ELDER and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Just published, in 1 vol., feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 
P O E M 8. 
By Jean INGELOW. 

London: Loxnomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, 8vo., 108 pages, price 1s. 
tee CHRISTIANS in TURKEY. 
By the Rev. W. Dentow, M.A., 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians,” &e. 
London : BELL and Da.opy, 186 Fleet street. 





NEW WORK on NEW ZEALAND. 
Now ready, in post 8vo,, with Map, price 5s. 
¥ FIRST YEAR in CANTERBURY 
& SETTLEMENT. 
By Samvuen Bur.er. 
London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








On July 22, pp. 160, price i 
MHE POETICAL READER, Edited by 
J. C. Curtis, B.A., author of a“ School and College 
History of Eugland,” “ Chronological and Genaological 
Tables,” &e. 
London : Stmpxrn. 





Uniform with § L YRA- A GERM ANICA. A.” 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 5s., antique cloth. 


YRA EUCHARISTICA: 
4 Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern ; with other Poems. 
Edited by the Rev. Orney Surpiey, M.A. 
London: Loxeman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. CCXLL., 
Was published on THURSDAY LAST. 

CONTENTS. 

Nap‘er’s Memorials of Claverhouse. 

Druids and Bards. 

Fergusson's Modern Architecture. 

Louis Blane’s French Revolution. 

Sir G. C. Lewis on Forms of Government. 

Raymond's Navies of France and England. 

The Sources of the Nile. 

The Scots in France—The French in Scotland. 

Lyell on the Antiquity of Man. 


8vo., price 1s, 
N the IMPEDIMENTS to the IN- 
TRODUCTION of the METRICAL SYSTEM of 
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